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EDITORIAL 


TOWARD UNIVERSAL URBANIZATION 


We open this issue with a brief description of Ecumenopolis, the planned city 
of the world, in the form of abstracts from an address by Dr. C. A. Doxiadis 
to the National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials of the USA. 
There are signs throughout the world that pressures of an increasing popula- 
tion coupled with increasing mobility are resulting in an almost total urban- 
ization of the habitable regions of the world. What does this mean in terms of 
ekistics: not simply of the science of human settlements, but the design of 
human settlements for a full and happy existence of all levels and all ages of 
mankind ? 


Doxiadis provacative address is followed by plans for urban concentrations 
outside of existing urbanized areag in two of the world's most highly urbanized 
countries: Japan and Egypt. 


The decentralization of an urban center in Japan has followed the decentraliza- 
tion of industry rather than preceded it. A plan put forward by a govern- 
mental agency shows a respect for coordinated decentralization of all 
activities so as not to make communication lines longer than necessary. 


The case for developing a new urban complex in Egyptian desert is put for- 
ward by four young architects and planners - well acquainted with the problems 
of such areas as their joint thesis for a Master's Degree in City Planning at 
Harvard University. The arid desert soil and its mineral wealth only need 
water to release their riches. Pressures of population, the high costs of 
increasing the densities of existing urban centers, growing sophistication in 
technology all show that the time has arrived for the development of these 
desert frontiers. That the water problem is not so serious as is sometimes 
thought for industrial establishments comes out from a study made by Gilbert 
F. White, who concludes that the potential of water conservation and re-use 
by industry is considerable and that increasing industrialization does not run 
parallel with increasing demands on water. 


DWELLING HABITS AND HOUSE STRUCTURE 


An analysis of the way Moslem families live in certain house types in Oran 
is full of interest, both in the method employed in obtaining the data and in 
the results obtained. The two main conclusions are the necessity for some 
kind of court or patio in every dwelling (multi-storey or single-storey) and 
the need to allow for dual circulation within the dwelling, so that the women 
of the household need not cross the path of male visitors. 
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Three articles follow on the application of prefabrication as a technique to 
simple rammed earth .nd hand moulded systems of erecting walls and roofs 

for low-cost and self-help housing. Such methods might give the shanty dweller 
in cities who is often under-employed, an opportunity to help construct new 
dwellings in the area under skilled direction. Three such construction devel- 
opments are described from Rhodesia, India and Central America. All techni- 
ques are mainly applied to single family dwellings, but further developments 
for multi-family ones are not unrealistic. These three reports have in common 
(1) the use of local materials, (2) introduction of an element of prefabrication, 
(3) ability of being constructed by slightly-skilled. workmen, and (4) savings in 
total cost. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND SELF-HELP 


The kinds of development already described -- the use of sophisticated 
technology at a simple level -- will become more and more important as we 
move through the period of Dynapolis toward Ecumenopolis. Similarly the 
furtherance of community development techniques -- helping people to help 
themselves -- will also acquire an ever-increasing importance. Both India 
and Pakistan have been experimenting in applying the lessons learnt in rural 
community development projects to the urban scene. The purpose, as stated in 
the Indian report, is to develop a climate favorable to making the maximum use 
of community resources and community initiative, They have found it possible 
to form organized ''vikas mandal"' representing some 1250 people within 

12-14 weeks. At this rate they believe it will be possible to form organizations 
among all Delhi's slum population within five years. The Pakistani project in 
Dacca divides wards of 20- 25,000 population into ten ''muhallahs", each double 
the size of the Delhi units. In this system there are paid 'muhallah-level 
workers" under the supervision of a Ward Project Leader and a female Social 


Worker. 


Both these projects and others are summarized at the end of the United Nations 
report which concludes that territorial propinquity develops common concern in 
matters of public health (contagious diseases. waste disposal, etc.) and that 
people will organize within a short walking radius to deal with these matters if 
such neighbourhood action is officially recognized; but that trained personel 

are needed to give advice to these units and to ensure liaison with government 
departments. They also consider that such units, once formed, will continue 
to exist if they have continuing functions. 


ZONING, PLANNING & SOCIAL SPACE 


Three articles follow, all of which raise queries on the philosophic basis of 
planning and lean -- quite unconsciously -- toward an ekistic point of view. 
Chombart de Lauwe introduces the interesting notion of ''social space" which 
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comprehends material framework, social structure and attitude of mind. His 
thesis is that the two latter should consciously create the former rather than 
that the material framework should try to impose a pattern upon the others. 


Carl Feiss and Donald Foley, both Americans, make some comparisons be- 
tweenthe US and British approaches to planning. Carl Feiss raises some ques- 
tions about the value of 'zoning' as a planning tool, and notes in particular the 
deleterious effect of considering open space as ‘undeveloped land'. He refers 

to the British system under which a plan has the force of law and zoning in the 
US sense has become obsolete. Foley questions the discrepancy between official 
regulations and social intentions in British planning and believes that the latter 
should have much greater force. However he seems over-influenced by the 
'garden city' school of thought which by no means represents the only social 
goals of British planners. 


EKISTICS READERS 


The replies to a questionnaire sent to readers of Ekistics in the New Year 

are briefly summarized in our final article. We regret that space was not 
provided for comment -- this will be remedied next time ---however, we cannot 
but feel pleased that somany readers find the journal helpful and hope that they 
will let us know when we fall short of their expectations. 
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Abstracted from an address 

delivered at the NAHRO Southwest 
Regional Conference, El Paso, Texas, 
May 29, 1961. 19 pages. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR CITIES 





C. A. Doxiadis 


1. When speaking about cities I very often feel that I am three thousand 
years old, residing as I do in Athens on the hill of Lykabettus overlooking 
the city. From my hillside home I have seen the city created by the first 
Greeks who arrived there. I have seen it growing; I have seen it demol- 
ished and rebuilt, reconstructed, demolished and then growing again; I 
have seen it in periods when it had only three thousand inhabitants, one 
thousand inhabitants, three hundred thousand inhabitants, two million in- 
habitants; I have seen it big and small, rich and poor, throughout centuries. 


2. Every time I saw the city growing again and suffering under the pressures 
of the new growth, I asked myself whether it would not have been possible 

for the inhabitants of the city to plan ahead, to foresee what was coming 

and look into the future. I don't really know whether this is possible, but 

I have gradually turned into a person who tends to look info the future as 
much as possible in order to avoid the evils from which our cities suffer 

in all their growing periods. 


3. Should we really try to understand the future of our cities? Why should 
we worry about the future? There are good reasons for this. If we were 
speaking of ladies garments we would certainly be allowed to try to foresee 
next year's fashions, because we change our garments and our fashions 
every year. But when we speak of cities we are not entitled to think in terms 
of fashion, nor are we even entitled to speak of what we personally like and 
dislike, because what we build now is committing the generations to. come. 
Houses necessarily commit two to three generations, and cities as a whole 
commit many tens of generations. This is why we are not allowed to think 
about cities without the future, as we are servants of a continuous evolution. 
Committing ourselves, we commit our children and grandchildren too. But, 
even if we want to limit our activity to our own families up to the end of the 
life of only our grandchildren, we are already thinking in terms of one cen- 
tury. This is why we have not a vague but a very specific obligation to develop 
the ability to see at least what we are creating for ourselves and our grand- 
children. 
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4. At present thirty to thirty-five percent of the total national investment 
goes into cities for purposes of urbanization (housing, buildings, facilities, 
transportation, etc.). This does not include productive purposes, that is, 
industries which I classify as industrial investments, but concerns complete 
communities and cities. This investment thus constitutes another good reason 
for thinking more seriously about our citi. 3s. The conclusion is quite simple: 
if we invest in the right way, everything that we do this year and next year 
and the following year has a meaning. But if we do it wrongly, we commit the 
double crime of wasting our largest investment, the one representing the 
largest human effort at present, and committing ourselves and the generation 
to come because of this wrong investment. 


5. The situation in our cities is very bad. Had it been good, we should have 
been entitled to say: "All right, things are running so well, why should we 

get involved with new thoughts about the future ?'' But the situation is very 

bad and we all know it. This is not enough. The situation is getting worse 
with every day that passes. I don't know of any city on this earth where the 
situation, despite all the efforts made, isgetting better for the whole city 

today than it was yesterday. I don't know any city for which the prospects for 
tomorrow are better than the situation as it stands today. 


6. If we are inhabitants of a small area of a city we may be entitled to say 
that the situation "in our area'' is good, but as a whole we must say, and 
say it right from the beginning, that for the first time in history humanity 
has completely failed to solve the problems of its cities. Socially - we 
know very well we have not managed to create a cohesive community within 
our cities. Politically - every urban area is usually split into many admin- 
istrative units, into many municipalities, or counties in such a way that 
collaboration for the solution of the problems of the total area becomes 
practically impossible. Technologically - well, we only have to think of our 
problems in transportation, if of nothing else, to understand how we have 
failed to solve our problems. We are getting used to waiting on the corner 
of the street for the cars to pass. But is this reasonable? We are getting 
used to crossing our cities at an average speed of ten to twelve miles an 
hour. But is this reasonable? If we produce cars which can go at a hundred 
miles an hour, are we not under-employing the cars in making them travel 
at ten miles an hour. Culturally - when we have a vacation we abandon the 
city. Why? Because we are not satisfied with it. We want to see something 
much better. Wetravel, usually to old cities, just to find ourselves sitting 
in a pleasant urban square in Florence or in Venice, or somewhere in Paris. 
And this is due to the fact that these cities satisfy us more than our own 
city. But people who go to Paris in order to feel happy have in mind the city 
which was built one or more hundred years back. Because the Paris which 
has been built during our century is as bad as the American cities. So 
really what we make is not a journey to Paris but an escape to the past, 
because we have no admiration or respect whatever for our cities of the 
present. 
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7. Are we happy when we need two or three cars per family in order to 
serve all our needs, so that we should not deprive ourselves or our wives 
or our children of attendance at the social, sport and cultural functions 
which are indispensable for our lives? Do we know really what kind of 

a city we want to live in? My answer tothese questions is negative. We 
don't have the proper idea of our ideal city, the city we want to live in. 


8. Why have the causes of this situation reached this very bad condition? 
There are many good reasons for it, and they have all come to coincide in 
our times. First we have a population explosion. For thousands and 
thousands of years people have been born and died, but never at such a rate. 
There were never as many on earth as now. During only the last century 
we have doubled our numbers. This explosion has already created a big 
problem for us. Large numbers of this increasing population have swarmed 
into our cities and we see that humanity, which at the beginning of the pre- 
vious century had practically no city of one million people to record, now 
have several cities of over ten million people and dozens and dozens of 
cities with many millions. So we have a much bigger population and a 
much greater influx into our cities. At the same time we have higher in- 
comes. Never before in the history of humanity has the income risen so 
much per capita as during the present century. The average rate of in- 
crease of income is three per cent and this reaches perhaps more than 
eight per cent in some countries. 


9. Where is the major part of our increasing incomes going -- apart from 
wars? It is going into the cities. It is invested in the cities. Today 
everybody is asking for more urban goods than at any time before. 


10. When we want to look into the future it is quite useful to turn our 
minds to the past for amoment. Then we will remember that ten thousand 
years back humanity had discovered for the first time a way to live in péer- 
manent settlements and gradually begun to abandon nomadic life. The first 
villages were created. They were permanent agricultural human settle- 
ments. Humanity remained at this phase for about four thousand years. 


ll. Then some of these settlements began turning into permanent urban 
settlements, this is, into cities or ''polis''. This phase of gradual forma- 
tion of cities has lasted from about 4000 BC to the nineteenth century. 

Cities of this era could be described as permanent urban settlements which 
were not growing beyond a certain limit, which had very seldom more than 
two hundred to three hundred thousand inhabitants. These were in substance 
static urban settlements. 


12. Threecenturies back, however, humanity moved into the industrial 
stage. Industry was now the new force. This force had an impact on our 
settlements. Under its pressure humanity moved into the new era of the 
dynamic settlements. 
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13. Our cities have lost their static nature and became dynamic organisms, 
which are spreading continuously into the country-side like a cancer and 
covering larger areas and larger parts of our world. Now what happened 

is this: although we entered a new era of settlements, the era of the dynamic 
urban centres, we did not understand the change and because we did not 
understand the change we have failed to face any of our problems. And so 
we are still using old time techniques in attempting to face new problems. 

We have not set in front of ourselves new goals or new ideals. We do not 
have the proper conceptions of the human settlements we are living in. You 
see now why I prefer to speak of ekistics as the science of human settlements 
in order to avoid any involvement with city or town planning, because these 
are notions of the past. It is essential that we free ourselves from these 
notions in order to look straight ahead, understand the real issues and try 

to solve them. 


14. What is going to happen inthe future? If this is the past and this is 
the explanation of our‘present situation, we have now to turn and look into 
the future. What is going to happen? 





15. We have already donethis in the conservation of forests and soil and 
what is more, we are doing something about it -- even if the results will 
only be seen two, twenty or fifty years from now. We even have societies 
which are concerned for the survival of some rare species of animals, but 
no society exists to help our urban settlements to survive. I think that it 
is quite reasonable to try to extend our interest to a question so closely 
related to our own happiness. 


16. We had very small cities in the past and then we let them grow to un- 
controlled dimensions. The relationship of the city of the past to the city of 
the present in Athens, which I know well, is the tip of my finger to my open 
arms, The famous ancient city of Athens of classical times constituted 

a very small part of present day Athens. And this has happened to all our 
cities. Now can you imagine how a child at the age of six, around whose 
heart we put a steel frame, is to grow into maturity? Don't you think that 
this child is going to be choked to death because of the frame around his 
heart ? 


17. Now this is exactly what is happening in our cities. We notice the first 
phenomenon, our child being choked to death, and we turn to a traffic engineer 
and he says: ''We can open such a big highway through the heart that there will 
no longer be any traffic problem". And the highway is opened. 


18. Then there are two possibilities: one is the chance that the highway 
fails to relieve our city centre of pressures. If it fails why did we try sur- 
gery? If it succeeds, then we will get temporary relief from pressures at 
the centre of the city, the result of which will be that many people build 
greater buildings and installations in the heart of the city because they feel 
that they can profit by this new highway. Thus, in a few years we feel the 
need for another new highway and we open a second one. And then a third 
highway, a fourth highway, and gradually we kill the heart of the city. 
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19. In the centre of Los Angeles today 66 per cent of the surface has already 
been taken up by highways and parking lots. And this is gradually going to 

be the case in all our cities. You only have to visit such cities as Caracas 
in Venezuela, where it takes two hours by car to cover a distance of three 
miles in the administrative centre at mid-day in order to understand that 
there are already cities which are being choked to death. It is not only the 
heart that is dying; continuous disintegration of the whole city is taking place, 
and this is true socially, economically, technically and culturally. We know 
that our city or a part of it does not function properly and then we devise 

an urban renewal scheme and we try to save the suffering area. But in the 
meantime nobody can guarantee that by the time this area has been saved, 
other areas covering a much greater surface will not have fallen into a worse 
condition, because we have a continuous process of change which is the great 
characteristic of Dynapolis. 


20. At the same time, because of the irregular spread which reminds us 

of a panic in which we are moving out, we are wasting our countryside. 
Some of our best resources in agricultural land, in forests, in landscapes 
which we could have enjoyed are being wasted continuously. We are now en- 
titled therefore to predict that under the present policies our cities are 
inevitably dying, whilst they are at the same time spoiling our natural 
resources. 


21. Conservative estimates are that in the second half of the next century 
this earth is going to have from 25 to 50 Billion people, i.e., 8 to 16 

times more than today. There are also estimates that our earth can sup- 
port much greater numbers of people, but we can limit ourselves at present 
to an assumption of a population ten times larger than the present one of 
three billion. 


22. By that time, biologists and nutrition experts predict, it is quite 
probable that humanity will reach another state of stabilization in numbers 
because it may be impossible to produce more food. In order to produce 
food for thirty billion people we shall need all the new techniques which 
humanity may be supposed to devise over the next hundred years if we 
assume normal technological progress and use of all the available agri- 
cultural land. It is thought by some people that at that stage the situation 
will be such that in order to leave our city and go into the fields for a walk 
we shall have to ask for permission because otherwise our shadow is going 
to decrease the production of the plants near which we shall be moving and 
this will mean a decrease in food rations. 


23. So, humanity perhaps is reaching another stage of equilibrium, the 
same type of equilibrium we had some centuries back where every city 

was only able to sustain as many people as the countryside around could 
feed. This barrier was broken by modern technology. From the static city 
we moved into the dynamic city and as we grow in numbers and production 
we may reach a stage of stability of the population and a balance between 
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people and resources. This may again be broken by major advances in 

the technology of food production, of administration and organization of our 
lives, but we shall have to limit ourselves at present to the next stage of 
balance. 


24. The Outlook of Our Cities, At the end of this century we will have a 
population which may be 3 or 4 times the present population of cities, 
since the urban population is growing at a rate which is higher than the 
rate of the total growth of population. Even if we assume that the urban 
population will be three times as great (and this is a quite conservative 
estimate), we may assume that the surface to be covered by the urban 
settlements will be at least 4 times larger than at present, since we know 
that the surface of urban areas is increasing at a higher rate than the 
population. 





25. What is the next stage? Let us take the moment at which the popula- 
tion of this earth will be ten times higher than the present one. This, as 
we have already explained, is quite probable for the second half of the next 
century. By then the urban population may be 20 times larger than the 
present one and the area covered by urban settlements may be equal to 

30 to 40 times the present area. 


26. The situation of the urban areas will be quite different from what 

we know now. Most of the urban areas will have become interconnected 

in a manner worse than the present situation in the Boston- Washington 

area. There will be no separate cities any more, and we shall actually have 
one urban area from one end of the world to the other with only the oceans 

in between and such green areas as are indispensable for the production of 

food. This city, this urban area is by then going to cover the whole earth, 

the whole ''Ecumeni"; it will thus be the urban area to be called ''Ecumenopolis". 


27. Let us now try to understand what kind of a city this will be. In order 
to understand this, we have to make one of two assumptions. The first 
assumption is that the situation will continue developing according to the 
present trends. In such a case we shall have dead cities here and there. 
All major urban centres will gradually die for the reasons we have already 
given, and new centres will be developed which again in their turn will 
gradually die. We shall thus have within Ecumenopolis many large de- 
pressed areas, the amelioration of which will be impossible because of 
the great investment which would be required even to demolish the projects 
accumulated on them. Life will be moving to new areas of Ecumenopolis, 
which again will deteriorate in order to leave the role to be played by new 
centres. The total picture will be that of a badly functioning organism. 

By then people will be the real slaves of their own works. 
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28. We can have a different Ecumenopolis if we think in time about the 
necessity to protect our precious land resources. It will be much wiser 
to start now thinking about the need to develop urban areas on the less 
productive land. 


29. If we wake in time, we can set some new ideals. It is one of the 
characteristics of our century that we are afraid of ideas, we are just 
trying to be practical people all of us -- we want to demonstrate. After 
we present every idea, we try to demonstrate that it can be implemented 
in the easiest possible way right now, and we are very proud if we are 
called ''down-to-earth'"'. But humanity has never gone ahead only with 
down-to-earth people. Humanity has gone ahead when there were leaders 
in the realm of ideas, idealists who guided men in philosophy, in science, 
in religion, in politics. Such men were able to look ahead, to predict and 
to guide; they could inspire the others to implement programs which were 
realistic, not in the sense of leading towards death, but in the sense that 
they could lead towards life, a new and better life for all of us. 


30. Ecumenopolis. We have reached the point at which we can look into 
the future and try to describe what Ecumenopolis will be if humanity can 
conceive its needs and plan intime. In size, Ecumenopolis will be the 
largest settlement ever created, covering as much of the earth as humanity 
can afford to build on. 





31. The era of Dynapolis will be over because there will be no space 
for further expansion of the cities, so Ecumenopolis will be a large 
static city in the sense that it will not grow to any considerable extent 
by taking in new parts of the countryside. It will grow within its own 
area. Some parts of it may grow in height, but the whole city will be 
continuously renewed since the population will now be able to dedicate a 
greater amount of money to the amelioration of the human habitat. It 
will therefore be a static city which will continuously renew itself and 
continuously appear under new forms. . 


32. Ecumenopolis will achieve a balance between man-made and natural 
parts of the landscape, for it will have made a clear distinction between 
them. Man-made landscape will be an urban landscape and its natural parts 
will be dedicated to production or to contact with nature. The best parts 
of the plains will be free from any type of settlements, and dedicated to 
production, as will the best parts of forests, rivers and mountains. 

We shall have the task of preserving the best that has been created by 
nature and turning the worst of it into the best cultural landscape. The 
largest parts of Ecumenopolis will therefore be built in the arid areas, to- 
wards the hills or on the sides of the mountains in order to leave the lower 
alluvial parts of the plains for cultivation. 
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33. Ecumenopolis will be hierarchical in structure. It will have centres 

of different orders ranging from the highest to very small ones serving the 
people in their various neighbourhoods. It will have facilities of different 
orders, from the ecumenic highways and lines of communications down to 
small residential roads. It will have parks of different orders -- from 

parks where nature will be preserved at its loveliest down to small local parks 
to be approached by people on foot at short distances from every house. On 

the basis of such ideas Ecumenopolis will be divided into communities of 
several orders, every such community including a centre serving the 

whole community, as well as facilities, parks and gardens. 


34. In the past we had a small garden or a small square which we could 
enjoy in every neighbourhood. Now we have eliminated it for the sake of 
cars and it has been turned into a parking lot, Thousands of acres of 

parks and gardens are taken every year in the American cities for highways, 
car parks and other types of projects. In Ecumenopolis we have the small 
garden which is indispensable near our home, the small square of the neigh- 
bourhood and a park with sports grounds which we can approach without using 
acar. We also have larger’ parks and sports grounds for larger communities 
until we reach a size of community where we will have to drive in order to 
find a regional park or fly in order to reach a national park and maybe use 

a rocket in order to visit the specialized parks for game hunting, etc., 

which will still be within the frame of the larger community of Ecumenopolis. 


35. Inthe same way we will organize our education from the nursery school, 
kindergarten close to our home to the international post-graduate research 
and educational centre. 


36. Ecumenopolis will have to be built to different scales. We have to 
understand that the city of man needs the car asits servant and not as its 
master, as at present. In order to do this, we have to create a network 

of movements for the pedestrians which, while completely separate from 

the network of cars will nevertheless blend with the movements of cars. 

It is no more difficult to achieve this, than it is to put the fingers of one 
hand within the space left by the fingers of the other hand. In such a way 

we can bring our hands closer together or take them apart without any con- 
flict between our fingers. In order to achieve it interms of acity, however, 
we will have to change the age-old notion of the city block into the notion 

of the city sector. Such a sector should be called ''the human sector", for 

it will be dedicated to man and can have dimensions of let us say, one mile 
long. Within the sector cars will enter from all four sides, and reach the 
centre and serve it; they will never, however, cross the sector. Whilst 
cars will be serving all parts of the sector, they will inevitably have a limited 
activity within it as they cannot cross it. They will inevitably have a different 
speed. In such a case man will be in complete control of the sector, whilst 
cars will move freely between sectors in a new system of communications 
dedicated to cars alone. In this case we shall be able to re-establish human 
values; the child will be able to run within the sector without running foul of 
cars. At the same time we shall establish cultural values, with works of art 
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or statues; we shall be able to have many things in the city which we would 
like to have and respect. It is not meaningful to put statues in our cities 
when we only see them as traffic policemen with their heads protruding above 
the level of a sea of cars. We shall have to re-develop within Ecumenopolis 
the natural relationship of man to art, an art which he has been creating 
throughout his life, and which he has to create again. Beyond this human 
scale we shall have the scale of cars, then the scale of the hovercraft, the 
airplane or even the scale of rockets. We may have to build Ecumen- 
opolis to 4 or 5 or 6 scales, but every scale will have its separate space 

and will not be mixed with the other. 


37. Ecumenopolis will above all have to be a city built to a human scale, 
the city of man that Lewis Mumford urges us to make, a city for the whole 
of humanity. We have now a new task ahead of us, for the moment has 
come for the creation of a city for the whole humanity. Indeed, it is the 
main characteristic of our century that for the first time we have the ability 
to think that we can realize a new goal and make modern technology serve 
not only some privileged classes of people but the whole of humanity. Such 
a city will have one main goal: to serve man, to serve him for a better way 
of life. This will be the city which, according to the old definition of 
Aristotle, will give its inhabitants security and happiness. This should be 
the main goal for Ecumenopolis. 


38. Can we look at the cities of the present for a moment in the light of what 
is coming in the future? If we can, then we will see that only those cities 
that have the imagination to prepare themselves for the era to come will in 
fact survive over the next generation or two. In order to achieve this we 
need cities which will not consider that their main task is to remodel some 
of their parts in order to satisfy present needs, as this would mean that by 
the moment they have achieved their task they will really have satisfied the 
needs of the past, since the present in conception is the past in execution. 
These cities will have no chance of survival, they will be abandoned by their 
inhabitants, and the future will then belong to new cities which will emerge 
in areas which are at present untouched by urban growth. 


39. Let us not think that the idea of shifting the centre of gravity of the 
population towards arid and agriculturally non-productive areas is going too 
far. It will be of interest to everybody to know that two countries have al- 
ready passed laws which do not allow the use of certain kinds of agricultural 
land for the expansion of cities. It is characteristic that both countries are 
islands and these are England, which has a full control over the use of 
agricultural land, and Indonesia, where the use of any rice field for any type 
of building is completely prohibited. Two island countries take the first 
measures for the protection of agricultural land. Sdoner or later every other 
country will follow their example. These measures must be taken by our 
generation, otherwise the waste of natural resources will be too great. 
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40. Do we have the courage to try and re-establish a new order in our urban 
affairs or are we going to be the servants, the blind servants, of the order 
created by the accumulation of the mistakes of the past? Do we have the 
courage to look for an ideal? Do we have the courage to go uphill and not 
down? Do we have the courage to prepare ourselves and our cities for our 
integration into the future net of urban settlements which will form Ecumen- 
opolis, or are we going to stick to present patterns with the resultant deter- 
ioration and abandonment of our cities even within the frame of the urban 
settlements to come? Are we going to let the small areas which are now 
deteriorating be enlarged and then try to modernize them, or are we going 
to have the courage to reverse the trend? 


41. When I wake up every morning and go out in the city and see the 

same street, the same buildings which have shaped my life, I gradually 
come to consider them as the only natural habitat for myself and my 
descendants. In all my thinking I thus come to do nothing else but continue 
mentally projecting into the future the type of village or city where I have 
been living all my life, and then there is certainly no hope for a change. 


42. The situation really looks very grim until we discover that we can 
reverse these trends in a very simple way. We only have to discover 

that we should begin to be critical of everything that we see around us, 

that we should not take anything or any part of our human habitat as sacred. 
We have to understand that instead of thinking of our fathers and grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers, what they have done and whether they have 
done right or wrong, we have to think of our own children and grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. We have really to turn our minds, to switch our 
thoughts from the past into the future, to turn our head in the other direction. 


43. Out attitude will be changed when we understand that instead of thinking 
of ourselves as the descendants of our grandfathers we have to think of our- 
selves as the forbears of our grandchildren; then we will be able to connect 
their lives with the lives of our grandfathers. The commitments which they 
have created for us are so strong that we cannot forget them and we cannot 
disentangle ourselves from them. They are there, in bricks and stone and 
steel and concrete. Let us not think of them any more, let us think of the 
future and acquire the imagination and the ability to connect the ideal forms 
of the future with the cities of the present. It is the only safe way. 
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Abstracted from Building Research 
Institute, Ministry of Construction, 
Japanese Government. Occasional 
Report No. 4. January, 1961. 


STUDY OF LAND USE PLANNING OF YOKKAICHI CITY 





City Planning Research Section, First 
Research Division 


l. The plan for this new industrial city was prepared by the staff members 
of the City Planning Research Section, First Research Division, Ministry 
of Construction and Building Research Institute. These included Goro 
Shinkai (Division Chief), Tadashi Higasa, Hisashi Irisawa, Akira Konno, . 
and Hiromu Sugiyama. 


2. Yokkaichi is a new industrial city in the Nagoya area on the East Coast 
of Japan. The built-up areas are expected to rapidly develop owing to the 
successive establishment of large factories in recent years. The population 
set for 1975 in the plan is 300,000. This is a master plan on the basis of 
which the official plan according to the City Planning Law will be prepared. 


3. Principles and Objectives. A green industrial city is the major goal of 
the plan. It is planned that the oil refining and petro-chemical industries 
will locate south of the major part of the city and that 2,000 acres of land 
will be reclaimed to the north for the iron and steel industry. The new 
residential areas will be situated in the upland in the west in several com- 
munity districts. These districts will consist of housing estates provided 
with shopping centers, schools, hospitals and other community and 
service facilities. 





4. Functions and Movement Lines. The heavy and chemical industries 
will be located in the coastal district to form a belt. The new dwellings for 
the factory employees will be built in groups in the hinterland on the other 
side of the green belt. The city center constitutes the core of the whole 
city like the pivot of afan. The movement lines of production, commuting 
and consumption are separate according to the respective functions. 





5. Conclusion. In providing for zoning special heed should be given to 
the principle of this plan so as to attain rational use of land by proper 
determination of use zones and density zones. There is necessity to study 
methods of controlling the urban sprawl to go into the green belt planned 
in the urban area and managing farmland in the suburban area. 
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Planned Land Use of Urba:. area 
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Abstracted from a thesis presented 
in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the Degree of Master of 
City Planning, Harvard University, 
1961. 391 pages, 4 appendices. 


A BACKGROUND ANALYSIS FOR REGIONAL AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 





AL WADI AL JIDID, EGYPT, U.A.R. 





P.J.H. Barratt, S.S. El-Shakhs, H.N. Iskander and M. Khadem 


1. This thesis is the joint product of two Egyptians, an Iranian and an 
Englishman who has lived and worked for two years in Libya. They be- 
lieve that the acute shortage of arable land in Egypt (as in much of the 
Middle East) is not an irremediable problem, and hoped to show that there 
is a potential for balanced economic development -- and concomitant 
urbanization -- beyond the bounds of the Nile Valley. 


2. The specific purpose of the thesis is two-fold: to explore the 
possibility of regional development in Egypt, and to frame a design pro- 
gramme suitable for a city to be included in such a regional development 
project. The project was divided into four background reports written 
by each and the final program written by the group. 


3. FRAMEWORK FOR PLANNING (Group Effort.) The following policies 
are set forward for New Kharga: 





a. Government -- The present governmental policy should continue to 

be pursued but where either end of the governmental continuum be- 

comes ineffective, it is proposed that there be a surrender of duties 

to the body most suited to the task. The bias should be towards decentral- 
ization where possible. 





b. Master Programme -- To draw up a Master Plan and Master Pro- 
gramme which will control: the mobilization of government and private 
resources; the physical expansion of the region and the allocation of 
land to its optimum economic use; the utilization of human and natural 
resources; staging of development. 





c. Regional Planning - To utilize planning as a means of securing 
balanced growth of the region as part of the economy of the nation. 
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d. Agriculture -- To select the cultivation of those agricultural 
products which will: place per capita incomes gained in husba.dry 
in a favourable position vis-a-vis other sectors of the economy; 
assure the region's dietary subsistence; create a surplus for ex- 
port or processing to aid towards diversifying the industrial base 
of the community. 








e. Industry -- To encourage all types of industry which have 
a potential in this area by offering incentives. 


f. Capital Accumulation - To adapt the tax system so that, while 





encouraging consumption as a means for widening the demand for 





industries, it will assure an adequate revenue for reinvestment. 


} 
g. Urbanization -- To establish urban centres simultaneously with 
regional development to counter-act the 'pull' factors of the large 
metropolises, 
h. Migration -- To control migration to the new urban communities J 
be | 











and guide their formation by: weighing the factor proportions of old 
people, single individuals and young married couples; and by encourag- 
ing migration from existing large cities to newly developing areas 


and towns. 


i. Social Affairs -- To avoid imposing rigid social controls on the 





new urban communities and to preserve and encourage the desirable 


traditional institutions (Mosque, Souk, Dawar, etc. ) as 


j. Education -- To so orient education as to train god-fearing upright 
citizens who will participate in the voluntary and governmental 
organizations of the region and the nation. Also to encourage voca- 
tional schooling to meet the special needs of the region. 


k. Complementarity of Physical Development -- To utilize local 
materials and traditional methods of construction in the physical 


development of the communities. 
1. Housing -- To provide housing meeting the peculiar social re- 





es | 


quirements in terms of densities and spaces in accordance with the 


—~= 


recommendations discussed in paragraphs 24-28. 


m. Community Facilities -- To establish community facilities which 
will be compatible with the new inhabitants and which will be distri- 











buted adequately throughout the region to meet the needs of both 
sexes and all age groups. 
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4. Regional Pattern, The intensive settlement of rural regions can be 
achieved by a combination of agricultural, service and industrial develop- 
ment. In this way there can be a saving in the costs of transportation of 
raw materials, commodities and people, and an area of uniform agricultural 
production can be transformed into a living region with a 'balanced' economy 
and an enriched social and cultural life. When rural development has been 
planned on the basis of a comprehensive regional conception, progress of 
town and country seems to have been spectacular in respect of the pace of 
development, the harmony of the process of transition and the creation of 

a sound basis for future development. This latter alternative is favoured 

in our tentative regional pattern. 





_ The potential for development of the Kharga-Dakhla region may be 
derived from a description of its geo-physical and geological character- 
istics. The two though connected by a narrow valley, are,to all intents 

and purposes, similar yet autonomous sub-regions. (See Fig. 17)* 

Each sub-region exhibits the same features: shifting sand dunes, 200/400 
meter escarpments surrounding the major part of the oasis and an ‘open flank' 
along the whole of one side to the infertile desert beyond. There are only three 
urban settlements of importance in the region: Dakhla, Beris and Kharga. 
Geological factors of interest are the presence of water under the areas” 
surrounding Kharga and Dakhla and evidence of utilizable mineral deposits. 
The presence of what is hoped will be a considerable underground reservoir 
of water,is a most important element and should free the planner from the 
need to locate economic activity at a few isolated well-heads. In fact it 

would be advantageous to space the wells at maximal distances apart in 

order that the local deficiencies in the water table through over-utiliza- 

tion of water at one particular point is avoided. From this proviso a regional 
network of small settlements similar to the Christaller model might emerge. 
(See Fig. 15) The utilization of mineral deposits which are found in the 
vicinity of both Kharga and Dakhla includes phosphate ore which, it is hoped, 
will add manufacturing industry to the economic base of the communities. 


6. The communities will be divided into four sizes - 'A', 'B', 'C', and 
'D'. The village community (type 'A') should be large enough to allow for 
the economical provision of certain functions of life, essential administrative 
and public utilities, a school, etc.; its size should give its dwellers the 
sense of security and independence. The agricultural planning unit of 10 
feddans for each family is guided by such factors as type of agriculture, 
efficiency of production, surplus for industrial needs and narrowing the 
gap between incomes derived from agriculture as compared to other 
sectors of the economy. The acceptable distance for the farmer to walk 

to fields is about 2500 meters, or a maximum of about 40 minutes. This 
will limit the size of the village to a circle of about 5000 meter diameter -- 





* In this abstract illustrative material will be used only on Kharga, although 


similar material exists for Dakhla. 
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4600 feddans and 2300 population. This then gives us the size and popula- 
tion of the type 'A' community. 


7. Type 'B' Community will be slightly larger than that of Type 'A' com- 
munity. While its function will be mainly agriculture, the same as 'A', 

it will render some services which are not found in Type 'A' such as large 
repair shops, marketing, higher level of teaching of its schools and the 
provision of aclinic. This will allow for a larger concentration of people 
with a slightly different breakdown for professions and labor force. 


8. The next genus of settlement are the Type 'C' communities which will 
have their sizes determined under the dictations of the 'free market,' based 
on a location pattern for industry. This is the only category of organic 
community in which government policy will not recommend a size (except 
where this conflicts with the health, security and public welfare of the 
region.) However, from the nature of such a community, it will have a con- 
siderable section of its population earning their living from other sectors 
rather than agriculture; more industrial laborers, professionals, public 
servants, etc. From previous knowledge of the situation in the Nile Valley, 
some of these communities have outgrown complementary 'D' type com- 
munities of neighbouring provinces. However, their size varies drastically 
from 10,000 to 40,000 or even more and therefore cannot be predicted. 


9. The Type 'D' communities will function as governorate capitals. When 
the whole region is fully developed there will probably be two of such com- 
munities besides New Kharga, one in the southern part of Kharga Oasis 

near Beris, and the other in the Dakhla Oasis. However, Kharga will be 

the region's center. The area within the foreseeable future served by 
Kharga city (the northern part of Kharga Oasis) is approximately a million 
acres. Because of the lack of detailed information about the uncultivable 
land, we assume that about 2/3 of the area could be developed for agriculture. 
This will allow for about one third of a million population. 


10. In Fig. 20 the proposed regional pattern of Kharga is illustrated. It 
bears a strong (and possibly inevitable) resemblance to the thesis of 
Christaller in the size and hierarchical layout of the communities. Also 
in the plan we have included an adaptation of the Doxiadis concept of 
'Dynapolis'. We apply this concept not only to new urbanization but also 
to the growth of agricultural land. The communities are shown in dia- 
gramatic form with ‘open ends' being left to many peripheral communities. 
This is deemed desirable to give progressive communities an incentive to 
expand into more marginal land once they are established. 


ll. The following is a sequence of priorities for staging the project: 


a. First stage - build up the city of New Kharga as a regional 
Type 'C' centre; establish the phosphate industry north of Kharga; 
set up Type 'B' communities peripheral to Kharga, Beris and 
Dakhla centres (three agricultural Type 'A' units instead of six); 
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and possibly by replacing the narrow gauge railway to the Nile Valley 
by the broad gauge track which is standard elsewhere in Egypt. 


b. Second stage would complete the agricultural units around the 
previously established Type 'B' communities as well as starting new 
developments of Type 'B' with three agricultural units in other parts 
of the region. Cities of New Dakhla and New Beris should gain the 
status of Type 'C' centres to which industry should be encouraged. 
The broad gauge railway might be extended to these cities. Kharga 
emerges as a Type 'D' centre. 


c. Third Stage, as the agricultural development proceeds and 
Dakhla and Beris become surrounded by Type 'B' communities 
with their complete agricultural units, new Type 'C' cities will 
emerge in the same sequence. 


d. Stage Four fills in the interstices and the region becomes one 
homogenous whole. In the course of time New Dakhla and Beris 
might become Type 'D' cities. 


12. Programme for Design: The City of New Kharga. This programme 
analyzes population, housing, schools, community facilities, industry, 
and transportation in great detail. Figure 22 presents the basic relation- 
ships which the authors see between the various areas of New Kharga. 





13. Economic Feasibility of the Region by H.N. Iskander. Egypt has 

long been thought of as a country with only one natural resource: its 

rich soil in the Nile Valley. 70% of the total population is directly 

engaged in working the land. Nowhere else in the world are so many people 
in such a small area dependent on agriculture. Although agriculture is the 
main source of income, progress in this field was limited to the Nile Valley 
and has remained almost unchanged. With the increase in population, the 
individual share is decreasing constantly. Little hope can be expected of 
increasing the land productivity since Egypt has already carried out an 
agricultural revolution based on elaborate and costly irrigation projects, 
lavish use of fertilizers, careful selection of crops and intensive applica- 
tion of labor to land. 





14. Egypt's economy has never been heavily dependent on industry. In 
the latest census only 10% of the working population gave their occupation 
as some form of manufacturing, compared with 60% who registered as 
farmers. Although the need for industrialization began to be realised in 
Egypt since the First World War, industrial development has remained 
slow. Some factors holding back industrial development are: narrowness 
of market, limited range of raw materials, inadequacy of a cheap source 
of power, inefficiency of labor and managerial personnel, lack of proper 
information and studies and a dearth of capital. 
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15. Despite the increase in National Income, the per Capita income is 
decreasing in realterms. This resulted in a decline in the average level 
of living which in turn has led to the limiting of consumption and hence 
cutting short the local market for industries. The agrarian reform and 
taxation reliefs which favour the poor tend to reduce savings. While the 
added income to the lower income groups has permitted them to put more 
investments to improve their production (farmers purchase more fertili- 
zers), still the major increase of their expenditures has been in personal 
consumption -- essentially food which does not present any demand for 
industries as it is individually produced onthe farm. Also, a considerable 
part of this added income has been absorbed by the rise in the cost of living. 


16. The narrow potential of both horizontal and vertical expansion of tHe 
agricultural sector within the Nile Valley results in the need for an in- 
dustrialization programme. Industry can create more goods for export, 
reduce imports, add value to agricultural products, increase employment 
opportunities and raise the income and purchasing power of the people. 
However, the development of manufacturing industries does not preclude the 
development of agriculture. 


17. Economic growth and increase in per capita income depend on the rate 
of capital accumulation, discoveries of new resources and technical progress 
as compared to the increase in population -- each of these factors should 
have a rate of increase higher than that of population. The slowing down of 
the rate of population growth is not an easy matter, or one which can yield 
results in the immediate future. Population is already above optimum levels 
where lack of savings rather than lack of effective demand limits investment, 
and solutions like that of breaking up the large estates (land reform) as a 
trial to increase the per capita income and hence increase savings has 
proved to be of a limited effect. New agricultural land then and not only 

the distribution of existing land could be the solution. 


18. The discovery of new resources and opening of new frontiers are absent 
in the Western sense. The distribution of the population reflects very 
accurately the distribution of the known resources, i.e., the fertile land 

of the Nile Valley. However, the areas which could be cultivated in the 
desert should not be underestimated as a frontier for Egypt. New explora- 
tion, research and discoveries show that -- as regarding mineral resources-- 
new developments could not only maintain current rates of production but 
also generate higher levels of developmental investment than occurred in the 
past. As for technological progress, venturesome entrepreneurship incul- 
cated by steady movement to new territories is hoped to extend also the 
frontiers of knowledge. There seems to be a relationship between move- 
ment to new territories and the introduction of new techniques. 
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19. It is only very recently that Egyptians have begun to consider the 
utilization of the deserts, which constitute more than 95% of the country 

and are its only major untapped resource. This depends on the avail- 
ability of water resources and energy. The stores of water in the sand- 
stones underlying the Libyan Desert represent a promising resource and 
recent experiments have proved that it could be economically utilized in 

the Depressions. Great potentials lie in the electricity of the High Dam and 
Qattara Depression. Oil is expected also to be found in the Western Desert. 
Looking into the more distant future, wider vistas would be opened up by 
experiments to harness solar energy. 


20. For the purpose of this study the Kharga-Dakhla region has been 
chosen. The water situation in these areas seems to be economical to 
extract. The land is suitable for cultivation and does not present any 
problems. 


21. The region's economic objectives are to develop itself and to go along 
with the rest of the nation by starting a plan for economic growth, economic 
stability and increasing the per capita income and minimizing economic 
instability. In its agricultural policy it should adopt a plan which satisfies 
its physical conditions and known means of production, to produce for 
forseeable markets. The unit of agricultural planning should be capable 

of yielding family incomes comparable to incomes derived from other 
sectors of the economy, and should allow for production other than the 
fellah's consuming needs, i.e., to produce for export and processing 
industries. An industrial plan should be prepared to distribute industries 

as much as possible throughout the region taking into consideration power and 
transportation factors. Cottage industries should be encouraged to provide 
additional cash income to farmers. The government has to help in establish- 
ing a water-resources law, to invest in power and transportation facilities 

as its part in developing the region. 


22. Social Forces and Forms of Urbanization by S.S. El Shakhs. The 
Egyptian fellah is closely related to his land to the extend that it has 

shaped his way of life, traditions and social activities. Agriculture has 
become his calendar. He likes to live in a group which is usually limited 

to his village community. One of his outstanding features is his suspicious 
attitude toward the government and its officials, which has been built up over 
a long period of time. However, he submits to any rule and finds in the will 
of God enough explanation for his hard life. He can be best reached through 
his religion and his own kin group. 





23. The Egyptian village varies in population with an average size of about 
4,000 but sometimes as great as 20,000. Whatever size it is, the village 
differs from smaller urban areas in that its life is traditional and the main 
activity is agriculture. By and large, the village is built compactly with a 
relatively high density for a rural settlement. The main institutions of the 
village are the mosque, and wali tomb, the dawar, and the village store. 
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Its social structure is built on kin relations and age and sex groupings. Its 
informal government lies in the hands of its older people who represent 
their respective sections of the village. The extended family carries the 
responsibility for social and economic security. 


24. The rate of urbanization in Egypt has been rapid since World War II 
and will probably continue. There are two main streams: the first is 
from rural to urban areas and the second from Upper to Lower Egypt. 
While migrants to the city try to retain their traditions and protect them- 
selves by ruralizing their environment, urbanism is moving to the country- 
side. With better communication and a continuous flow back and forth 
between cities and villages, the rural society is changing. Education and 
imitation of the urban way of life become a source of pride and prestige 
between the villagers. 


25. With the tremendous growth of cities and the pressures placed on the 
migrants for change, many environmental and social hazards are inevit- 
able. We feel that measures should be taken to guide the flow of migration. 
To relieve the large cities from the population pressure, migration should 

be encouraged to smaller urban areas and new "'frontiers.'' Decentralization 
of the main economic and social activities of the country, according to an 
integrated national and regional plan, is one means of assisting this. 


26. In creating new communities there is the probability that migrants, 
largely from rural areas, will shape the culture of the new towns accord- 
ing to their own traditions and end by creating big villages. It is advisable 
therefore to assure the existence of heterogeneity in the new population 
and thus force the need for change and adjustment. Some people needed 
because of their qualifications for certain activities, should be encouraged 
to come from other urban areas. They will act as agents of urbanism, 
with the urban way of life already stamped on their behavior. 


27. The majority of the population should be encouraged to move in 
families (which means that they will come from the Delta region) to avoid 
waste of time, effort and money. Since these families will seek security 
during the period of adjustment to the new environment, we should dis- 
courage or at least retard the formation of groups of single individuals. 

We should also encourage the migration of old people who will play the role 
of safeguards of public morality during the transitional process. Our ideal 
would be to create an intimate community representative of all age groups, 
classes, and minorities rather than creating a false and unrealistic one. 


28. The Egyptians are accustomed to air and sun. They like to have it in 
their dwellings, their open areas and their flat roofs. Spaces rather than 
rooms are the measure of housing efficiency. The private open court or 
patio serves important functions for the rural family although it has been 
lost because of congestion in the urban areas. Since most of the popula- 
tion of our town will be villagers, their habits, wishes and needs should be 
expressed in the design of their dwellings. 
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29. Low Cost Housing for New Kharga by M. Khadem. Since the provision 
of housing for low income people is a venture in which the government should 
invest, it should be executed in the most economical manner. One of the 
main conclusions of this study therefore is that for successful execution of 
low income housing projects local materials and traditional methods of 
construction should be fully utilized. 





30. Unburnt mud brick, due to its economy of production and low factor 
of heat conductivity, is the material that should be utilized for the execu- 
tion of low cost housing projects. Furthermore, since the amount of rain- 
fall in New Kharga is very little, buildings executed with this material 
would be satisfactorily durable. 


31. The traditional method of roofing with dome and vault should be en- 
couraged. Since a considerable number of rural migrants in New Kharga 
would be from the area of Upper Egypt, where construction men are very 
skilled in handling this sort of method, the dome and vault system of roof- 
ing would prove very economical. In order to provide flat roof tops for 
sleeping purposes the area around the domes can be filled with earth and 
covered with a layer of mud bricks and stabilized plaster. Walls and 
interior partitions should be built in by the same mud bricks. Only in 
construction of strategic areas of the building should either stabilized 
brick or red brick be used. The best method for providing satisfactory 
floors for low income houses is to apply a layer of oil-stabilized clay on top 
of unburnt brick. 


32. The basic criterion for the provision of low cost housing projects is 
that they should be conceived in connection with a comprehensive public 
health program whose aim is to insure the physical and mental well-being 

of the individual and consequently his socio-economic efficiency. It can be 
reasonably expected that a comprehensive housing program would help to 
minimize cases of respiratory, water-borne diseases, eye and skin diseases. 
In addition to improving the physical health of the people, a well conceived 
housing program should fulfill the basic psychological needs of the individual 
(security, recognition, creativity and spontaneity). It should also fulfill the 
need of children for a harmonious and efficient living atmosphere where they 
can be brought up with adequate love and care. Housing projects should 
provide the environment where certain cherished traditional patterns of 
living may find place for existence. 


33. Recognition at the outset of the physical development of the city of the 
inevitable formation of certain ''skidrow" areas will save a great deal of 
future socio-economic costs in the form of blighted neighbourhoods and 
uncontrollable spread of illegal activities. 


24. Due to the effect of hot climate on the living habits of people and to the 
sanitary customs of low-income groups, the availability of private open 
spaces assumes a great deal of significance. The index for arriving ata 
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net desirable density therefore should be the number of people per square 
meter of private space rather than per room. It follows that the execution 
of low-density housing with courtyards and private roof tops (for sleeping) 
should be emphasized wherever it is socially and economically feasible. 

A well conceived low-cost housing program should also provide for the 
improvement of environmental sanitation which largely consists of: insect 
control, water distribution, location of animal quarters, garbage disposal 
and the location of latrines. 


35. The housing project of New Kharga should be integrated with a com- 
prehensive program.for the provision of the following facilities: 


a. Religious. Central and local mosques are necessary. The central 
mosque, which would have some regional significance, should be 
planned in connection with the bazaar area and other institutions of the 
Civic area, 


b. Commercial. Provision should be made for the establishment of 
a central bazaar avenue where highly specialized commodities can be 
offered for city and regional consumption. Souks, which to some ex- 
tent act as a farmers' market, should be located at the periphery of 
the city where it is most convenient for farmers and consumers to 
congregate for business transactions. In addition, local shopping 
centres should be planned for every neighbourhood. 


c. Educational. The following are the suggested school types: 
kuttab, elementary, primary, and preparatory schools. Preparatory 
and secondary schools shall provide for the following kinds of educa- 
tion: academic, agricultural, industrial, commercial and domestic 
science. 


d. Health. Regional hospital, city hospital and local clinics are proposed. 


e. Recreational. Passive recreational facilities would consist of local 
open spaces, small street squares, coffee houses and centres for water 
consumption. Active recreational facilities shall consist of neighbour- 
hood and local playgrounds for children. 


f. Other community facilities. Provision should be made for the con- 
struction of local hammams, centres for water consumption and 
communal washing. 





36. A Note on Islamic Urbanization: Government in Egypt by P.J.H. Barratt. 





A sense of continuity with the past would seem to be necessary to revitalize 
the Arab world today. The rich heritage of Islam is in large part the product 
of an urban environment. Accordingly any new development should be a 
suitable vehicle for channelling this reactivated dynamism while at the same 
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time it should preserve the cultural heritage of which it, in turn must 
become apart. The layout of the city should follow the established 
pattern of the traditional city. Though the notion of defense has changed, 
the sense of enclosure and security from the sometimes inhospitable 
hinterland, are still valid concepts. 


37. Land reclamation needs gigantic capital inputs and is rife with un- 
anticipated problems. For these reasons a well-balanced administrative 
structure is necessary to deal with major executive decisions as well as 
the day-to-day running of the project. Particular attention should be paid 
to Egypt's traditional enemy in desert areas: the critical shortage of 
potable water. 


38. From the study of urban political institutions of the typical Islamic 


city, it can be concluded that the traditional triune of authority -- the 
Military Governor (Wali or Turkish 'Pasha'), the Judge (Cadi), and the 
Market Inspector and policeman (Muhtasib) -- is no longer sufficient. 


In the latest U. A.R. Local Government Ordinance (1960) it is proposed that 
a higher degree of local autonomy be granted from the Central Government. 
The foresightedness of this policy, if it proves workable in the short term, 
should be utilitized to channel the development of our study area. 


39. Although we have no information as to whether cooperative farming 
has been introduced to the existing farming establishments of the Oases, 
we strongly recommend that the system be adopted for new agricultural 
settlements. Combined units should be extended to all communities of 
the Oases. 


40. The Kharga-Dakhla Oases are currently governed by the Desert and 
Frontiers Administration. In event of a regional programme of develop- 
ment being adopted, the Oases should be made into a Governorate under 
a Governor. The Planning function might be an agency responsible to the 
Governorate Council. 
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Abstracted from ''The Geographical 
Review'' July 1960. Pages 412-430 


INDUSTRIAL WATER USE 





Gilbert F. White 


1. Dr. White is professor of geography at the University of Chicago. 
He presents a review of the little material which at this point has been 
gathered on industrial water use. His chief sources are the 1958 
United Nations report ''Water for Industrial Use"',the United States 
1954 Census of Manufactures and the 1952 Paley Commission Report 
(U.S.) on "Resources for Freedom". 


2. Rapid expansion of manufacturing capacity in some industrialized 
countries, introduction of industry into new areas, and heavier competition 
for water sources from growing cities and supplemental irrigation enter- 
prises have combined to point the increasing importance of industrial use as 
an aspect of water economy. 


3. Total Quantity of Industrial Use. It is possible to use the United Nations 
report and select fragmentary data to show how industrial use compares 
with other water uses in several countries or national subdivisions that 
have widely different proportions of manufacturing activity to total employ- 
ment. These are presented in Table I. The situation in areas that have 
not been highly industrialized is suggested by India and the Tigris- 
Euphrates region; the case of a highly industrialized economy is revealed 
by the United Kingdom, the United States, and the North Rhine- Westfalen 
area. After the United States, the largest per capita industrial use is 
reported in Finland, where one large water-using industry (paper pulp 
making) dominates the manufacturing structure. Per capita use in the 
West German area is slightly more than one-half and ‘in the United King - 
dom less than one-quarter of that in the United States. 





4. Types of Industrial Use. Amounts used in each major industrial group 
are shown in Table III. Three facts stand out clearly from this summary 
and related census data. The first is that four industries -- primary metals, 
chemicals, pulp and paper, and petroleum and coal -- use about four-fifths 
of the total. The second is that these heavy users are the industries with- 
drawing the largest volumes of water per dollar value added by manufacture; 
for example, the petroleum group with 13 per cent of the total intake, uses 
579 gallons for each dollar value added in production, the largest of all the 
groups. Third, the large users are also the industries in which the water use 
per unit value of product is high. With the major consumers, cooling is the 
largest single use. In most industries, and particularly in the water-hungry 
industries, water's major role is that of a transportation agent, carrying 
heat and materials in the course of the process. 
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INDUSTRIAL WATER USE 


Taste I—EstimateD Water WITHDRAWALS IN SELECTED AREAS 


IRAQ UNION OF U.K. WEST GERMANY 


(TIGRIS- SOUTH AFRICA UNITED (ENGLAND (NORDRHEIN- 
WATER WITHDRAWALS INDIA EUPHRATES ) (VAAL) STATES AND WALES) WESTFALEN) 





In millions of U.S. gallons per da 
2 8g P Y 


1950 1955 1957 1951 1955 1955 1951 

Municipal $2 6,411 34 96 17,000 2,349 327 

Industrial 716 $531 21 70 33,088 2,040 619 

Steam-electric power ? ? -- 22 72,200 18,000 ? 
Rural, including 

irrigation 40 139,932 3,193 223 112,400 ? ? 


_ ” (In gallons per capita daily) 
otal population 
(in millions) and 


date 4 (1950) 372 (1953) 4 (1952) 2 (1951) 162 (1954) 44 (1951) 13 (1950) 
Municipal 12 17 7 43 104 $3 68 
Industrial 177 14 4 30 204 46 130 
Steam-electric power ? ? o 10 420 408 ? 

Rural, including 
irrigation 10 376 655 101 700 ? ? 


Sources. Finland: ““Water for Industrial Use” [see text footnote 1 above], p. 21. India: R. C. Seipp: Economic Growth 
and the Organization of Scientific Research (Thesis, Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1958), p. 120. These are rough estimates 
but are believed to indicate the magnitude of the different uses. Jrag: W. H. Al-Khashab: The Water Budget of the Tigris and 
Euphrates Basin, Univ. of Chicago, Dept. of Geogr., Research Paper No. 54, 1958, pp. 61 and 68. Residential and industrial uses 
are estimates based on samples selected from Baghdad and Basrah. Union of South Africa: ““The Vaal River: Report on the Water 
Supplies of the Vaal River in Relation to Its Future Development” (Union of South Africa Natural Resources Development 
Council, Pretoria, 1953), pp. 10 and 37. Estimates are for the Vaal below Vaaldam. United States: Industrial use from Bull. 
MC-z09, 1954 Census of Manufactures [see text footnote 2 above]; other uses from MacKichan, op. cit. [see text footnote 8 
above], pp. 11 and 13. United Kingdom: Municipal and industrial estimates from “First Report, . . . Sub-Committee on the 
Growing Demand for Water” [see text footnote 63 below], pp. 4-5, 21, and 25. Estimates for industry based on questionnaire 
returns from six industries and on net consumptive use of nationalized industries. Fuel-electric power estimate from W. G. V. 
Balchin: Britain’s Water Supply Problem, Water and Water Engineering, Vol. 61, 1957, p. 290. West Germany: Personal com- 
munication from Reiner Keller About one-third of the municipal water is delivered to industry. 

Population estimates: Demographic Yearbook 1954, Statistical Office of the United Nations, New York, 1954, Tables 1 and 2. 
Population estimate for the Vaal below Vaaldam in “The Vaal River” [see above in footnotes to this table]. Population estimate 
for Nordrhein-Westfalen from Reiner Keller, Geogr. Taschenbuch 1956-1957, Wiesbaden, 1956, p. 306. 


INDUSTRIAL WATER USE 
Taste I]—Water WITHDRAWN PER DOLLAR VALUE OF PRODUCT IN THE UNITED STATES, 1954 


WATFR WITHDRAWN 


VALUE ADDED PER DOLLAR VALUE % OF INTAKE BY 

TOTAL INTAKE BY MANUFACTURE ADDED BY ESTABLISHMENTS 

(billions) % OF (millions MANUFACTURE USING LESS THAN 

INDUSTRY GROUP of gallons) TOTAL of dollars) (gallons) 20 MILLION GALLONS 
Petroleum & coal 1,519 13 2,622 $79 0.2 
Primary metals 3,651 31 9,390 389 0.3 
Pulp, paper 1,613 14 4,630 348 0.4 
Chemicals 2,827 24 9,611 294 0.6 
Stone, clay, & glass 282 2 3,866 73 $.3 
Textile mill 287 2 4,709 61 4.9 
Rubber 115 1 1,954 $9 1.7 
Lumber & wood 166 1 3,242 $1 19.9 
Food & related 677 5 13,769 49 12.9 
Fabricated metal 220 2 7,053 29 10.9 
Transportation equipment 259 2 13,776 19 2.3 
Electrical machinery 126 1 7,300 17 6.3 
Miscellaneous 74 " 4,393 17 20.3 
Leather & leather goods 25 = 1,641 15 20.0 
Machinery, except electrical 143 1 12,183 12 16.1 
Instruments & related 22 ” 2,132 10 13.6 
Furniture & fixtures 16 * 1,998 8 $6.3 
Printing & publishing 36 * 6,412 6 63.9 
Tobacco 3 ° 1,004 3 33-3 
Apparel & related 16 . 5,166 3 100.00 
-A a 12,077 100 117,4$1 103 2.6 
Sources: 1954 Census of Manufactures: Bull. MC-209 [see text footnote 2 above], p. 52; and Vol. 2, Part 1, p. 24. 


*Less than 1 per cent 
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5. Problems of Growth and Location. If industry in the wide range 

of areas studied has the ability to vary its us¢€ of water enormously 
according to local conditions without any apparent serious economic 
consequences, it may be asked whether industrial use of water will 
necessarily continue to grow in linear relation to the level of productive 
activity, as is assumed in the Paley Commission and Commerce De- 
partment projections. Onthe contrary, as water supply becomes shorter, 
the amount used per unit of product might be expected to decrease. It 
also may be asked for the same reason whether water is likely to become 
"the most important factor" in the location of new industries. The an- 
swerstothese two questions are intertwined and lie in a more precise 
understanding of water as a locational factor than has been developed so 
far. 





6. It may be argued from the evidence now available that physical supply 
of water has not in fact been a major factor in the location of industry in 
the United States and several other industrialized countries during recent 
years: that water has been plentiful in many areas, and where it is not 
readily available in suitable amount and quality, industry has made the 
necessary investment in supply, treatment, and re-circulation facilities 
to correct deficiencies. There is now strong ground on which to challenge 
the assertion that water's role in industrial location will become more 
important. 


7. Amore likely hypothesis is that although some water is essential 

to all industrial development and although, other factors being equal, 

the availability of water of suitable quality may play a major part in 
decisions on industrial location, the greater number of industrial esta- 
blishments adjust their processes and facilities to available water in- 
stead of locating where water conditions are optimum. Is it possible that 
in giving due weight to the necessity for water in industrial processes we 
have overemphasized its strategic importance in industrial location? To 
put the case more concretely, are there more than a few large industrial 
plants that would be likely to give up a proposed location solely because 
water supply seemed inadequate? Several pieces of information suggest 
that this position may have merit. When the water actually used in indus- 
try is expressed as a ratio of the additional water that would be used were 
it not for re-use andrecirculation, it appears that there is a tendency for 
the highest conservation ratio to occur where mean total supplies are 
most highly used for all purposes. 
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Abstracted from ''Cahiers du Centre 

Scientifique et Technique du Batiment"' 

No. 49. Cahier 389, Avril 1961. 

45 pages. 


REQUIREMENTS OF MOSLEM FAMILIES IN NEW HOUSING IN ORAN 





1. EKISTICS abstracts a short summary of the findings of the survey and 
then the illustration sheets on which the survey was recorded. Similar to 
the survey sheets used in Indonesia (See EKISTICS 11:67, 419-424) these 
provide information in easily understandable illustrations. 


2. In order to find out which types of dwelling are best suited to the needs 
of Muslim families, a survey was conducted at Oran on the behaviour of 
these families in new housing of the ''semi-urbaine", ''economique 
normalizé" and "million" categories. 


3. This survey, covering 97 dwellings, revealed the following: 


a. Most of the occupants of the ''semi-urbaine"' dwellings come from 
"shanty towns" or other slum areas. 


b. Where housing policy is concerned, stable employment is more 
important factor than the social-occupational status: the maximum 
proportion of the family income which can be devoted to the provision 
of living accommodation is between 10-15%. 


c. In addition to the father, mother and unmarried children, the 
family often includes a ''secondary nucleus"'. The number of occupants 
per room varies from 2 in the case of the wealthier families to 4 in 
the case of the poorest. 2 persons per room is the desirable maxi- 
mum. Over-population is often due to subletting with a view to in- 
creasing the farnily income. 


d. The patio (single-storey dwellings) or open covered space (multi- 
storey dwellings) is an essentia! part of the dwelling. 


e. The Arab "salon" is one of the fundamental needs of the Muslim family. 


f. Dual circulation is required indoors in order that the women shall 
not be prevented from moving about while the men receive guests. 


g. Placing the different ethnic groups too close to one another is 
detrimental to human contacts and to the proper use of communal 
facilities. 
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Circulation principale 
de la femme 


COUCHER 
: ENFANTS 
LES SERVICES 
cuisine 
@t toiletce ~~ 
+ repas PATIO 
utilisation 
polyvalente 
2 PIECES t2 


1 Sous -location 5 Sous -/ocations 





Dans 2 cas construction 
dune piece supplemen/aire 








Cite du Petit-Lac - - 
Not good as hall doors open 
directly onto court yard. 





i i incipale 
COUCHER Conetation princip 
PARENTS de I’homme 
+ enfants 
en bas ige 


SALON ARABE 


+ coucher invités noyau secondaire 


ENTREE 





Cite des Troenes -- 





Better plan with interior court 
away from main entrance. 
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Second Male Female 
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Normalise -- Balcony available 
from one room making its use 
limited. 

Cite Chollet -- 





Better plan. 
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Abstracted from "Interbuild", 


Volume 8. Number 5, May 1961. 
Pages 34-35. 


MOULDED HOUSES --- RHODESIA 





1. Mr. Jeno Pers, an ex-Hungarian prefabrication specialist, has 
devised a superior way of precasting walls for lower-cost houses. 
These walls are moulded in interlocking full-height panels and 24 to 

32 of these are required for a 600-sq.ft., six-room house, depending 
on the layout. Each panel consists of a series of insulating leaves 
(incorporating any locally-available material, such as cinders), with 
the leaves embedded in a lattice of reinforced concrete and plastered 
each side. The whole plastered wall is cast in a single operation, using 
special oiled steel moulds. Casting and setting time averages 12 hours. 
The wall mouldings incorporate door frames, windows and air vents 
where required and the moulds are adjustable to produce panels to with- 
in 1 1/2 in. of any required length. The walls come from the moulds 
with a smooth plaster finish inside and a woodfloat finish outside. 


2. Foundations may be traditional brick-on-concrete or concrete block 
construction, but as the ''PJ'"' walls weigh about 60% less than similar 
walls in 9-in brickwork, Mr. Pers has devised a lightweight concrete 
foundation which is more economical. At slab level, the foundations 

are grooved to bed-in the base of the walls and give positive location 
when slightly-skilled workers assemble the houses. Once the first 

wall section is erect and trued up, the rest lock together at self-locating 
joints. It is not necessary to square up each panel individually and com- 
plete erection of a 600-sq. ft. house takes three-four hours. Assembly 
is done by crane driver and three labourers, and the largest wall castings 
are within the capacity of a 2 1/2 ton crane. 


3. After erection, smooth-faced timbers are briefly clamped over the 
wall joints while a thin cement mix is poured into the crack from the 
top to conceal the joint. The houses in Bulawyo have surface electric 
conduit and plumbing, but in a slightly more expensive house these lines 
could be incorporated in the walls as they are cast. Roof construction is 
in asbestos-cement panels on timber trusses. Nothing is cheaper than 
this in Rhodesia. 


4. The total cost of building a demonstration three-bedroom house in 
Salisbury earlier this year, from foundations to final finish, including 
electric wiring, painting, blazing and indoor plumbing was 10s 8d per 
sq. ft. ($1.49 or about $900 total for a 600 sq. ft. house). This method 
of construction is 8% cheaper than unplastered concrete block and 50% 
cheaper than 9-in plastered brickwork. 
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Top of page left, for single buildings, wall panels are cast at the inventor's factory 
and delivered by road or rail. On mass-production schemes, they are cast on the 
site. Next to this, a less elaborate house under construction. Finishing comprises 
only concealing the serrated cracks and painting. Shown above is a front elevation 
of the foundations for a 500 sq ft cottage. Using special shuttering, the whole 
foundation and slab is cast in one operation 
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Abstracted from "International 


Asbestos-Cement Review" ac 22, 
June, 1961. Pages 47-48. 


ECONOMIC ROOFING FOR CENTRAL AMERICAN DWELLINGS 





1. This research was undertaken by Alvaro Ortega, housing expert of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Organisation, Victor Carroll of the 
Central American Technological and Industrial Research Institute and the 
Guatemala Asbestos-Cement Industry. 


2. Building Costs. The high cost of building in Guatemala, combined 

with low purchasing power of a large part of the population, makes it 
particularly difficult to provide dwellings at economic rents. A break- 
down of costs for experimental flats by the Costa Rican National institute 
for Housing and Planning shows that roofing represents up to 30% of the 
entire cost for the building. A cheaper form of'roofing was sought which 
fulfilled the following requirements: rapid erection by unskilled labour; 

use of existing industrial products and available raw materials; light-weight 





and easily transportable components. Expensive water-proofing was to be 
eliminated in the design of the roofs, and false and suspended ceilings 
were to be dispensed with in the interest of economy. 


3. Research Findings: Atrough-shaped, self-supporting asbestos- 
cement unit was developed with the following advantages: 





a. Use of locally available raw materials -- asbestos and cement 
(asbestos of good quality has recently been discovered in Guatemala). 


b. Use of existing machinery: both Guatemala and El] Salvador have 
technically well organised asbestos-cement industries. 


c. Economies of up to 40% in the construction of roofs. This was 
achieved by the omission of structural members (such as beams, 
trusses, purlins etc.), gable walls, false or suspended ceilings, 
and impervious sealing. Easy and rapid construction resulted, 
further, in savings in wages, use of unskilled labour, and savings 
in the cost of walls due to the elimination of sloping roofs. 
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The units can be lifted by two people 

thickness 8mm (5/,,”) weight 148 lb. 
1o mm (3/,") 172 lb. 
12mm (15/55” ) 214 lb. 


Go 


1 Metal moulds used for forming trough-shaped asbestos- 
cement units 


Second erection stage: the unit is placed on the second 
support thus becoming self-supporting 


OW 


7 The shape of the units allows cantilevering—up to 
or - 10 feet—to protect windows, doors and walls against 
The unit will support a water load 8” high or 44 lb./ , ' * 

: rain and sun—without additional structural provision 
sq. ft. With a thickness of 12 mm, deflection at the 
centre is only */,” while the upper edges spread no more 
than '/,,” 


& 


To check deflection, experiments were carried out with 


applied point loads at midspan. The 12 mm unit 


° 


deficcted no more than °/,,” under a load of boo lb. 


without breaking 
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Abstracted from ‘'Journal of the 
National Buildings Organisation", 
Volume V, Number 3, July 1960. 
Pages 19-29. 


HOLLOW VAULT ROOFS FOR LOW-COST HOUSES 





J.S. Sharma and S.M.K. Chetty 


1. This paper gives an account of a hollow vault roof construction devel- 
oped at the Central Building Research Institute, Roorkee, India, which 
uses indigenous materials and cement. Specifically, the following types 
were evolved and their performance studied: 


a. Precast curved hollow units of guna tiles encased in cement concrete. 


b. Precast curved hollow plain cement concrete units. 


2. Precast Curved Hollow Units of Guna tiles encased in cement concrete. 





This is an improvement and development on the idea of encasing hollow 
earthen conical tiles in cement concrete. Guna tiles are hollow conical 
earthen tiles 4'' at the broader end, 3'' at the narrower end and about 

6-7"' long with about a 1/2'' wallthickness. They are made on a potter's 
wheel and are available locally. No reinforcement is required in the unit 

as there are only compressive stresses with little or no bending under loads. 
The size of the total unit is restricted to 3 ft 7 1/2 in. in length by 10 in. in 
width by 5 in. in depth with a camber of 5 in. or less to enable easy manual 
handling. The unit weighs 90 lbs. and is easily handled by two men. 


3. The units are cast on a concave masonry platform and an ordinary 
wooden frame. This manufacture may be accomplished by a second-class 
mason. 


a. Two rows of guna tiles are arranged on the curved masonry plat- 
form in each compartment with 1:4 cement sand mortar between each 
tile. 


b. Cement concrete (1:2:4) nominal mix with 3/8" size of aggregate 
is poured over the guna tiles in all the compartments to a thickness of 
1/2" and is finished smooth. 


c. The units are removed from the platform at the end of 24 hours and 
cured in the normal way. 
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Fig. 7. Statice Loading Test in Progress on Prototype Roof 13’'—4" x 


Fig. 1 Hollow Country Tile Unit 10’'—3 Built up from Hollow Country 
” — ne Tile Unit. Bamboo Reinforced Beams. 





Fig. 9. Convex Masonry Platform with Side Boards. 


Tile Units and 





Fig. 11. Partition Boards and Frames in Position on the Platform. 
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4. Theunits may be used for roofs and floors of single or double storeyed 
buildings. They may be placed between precast or case in-situ beams 
spaced at 4 ft. centres. In-situ concrete may be poured on the top to the 
thickness of 1/2" at the apex of central guna tile, and beams also cast 
simultaneously. The roof provides excellent thermal insulation due to 

the cavity in between and does not require any waterproofing treatment 
when adequate slope is given to the roof. Several load tests were con- 
ducted which were deemed successful. 


5. Precast Curved Hollow Plate Cement Concrete Units. It was decided 
to try to produce the hollow units without the introduction of guna tiles so 
that they would be lighter. Consequently moulds were prepared for units 
3'-7 1/2" x 12" x 6" with 5" or less rise to enable easy handling and 
positioning with a weight of 80 lbs. 





6. The process calls for no specialized skill or workmanship and an 
ordinary mason can be trained to manufacture the units. The platform 
should be long enough to allow a number of units to be cast at a time. 
This process is described: 


a. Cement concrete is poured on the platform and levelled to the 
thickness of the projecting pieces in the entire length of the mould. 


b. The partition boards and frames are then placed in the mould as 
shows in Fig.11 and the side walls of the unit are filled with concrete. 
One end wall is filled to 5"' height while the other end wall to a height 
of 2" only. 


c. After about one hour, the partition frames are lifted up, keeping 

the partition boards in position, and curved wooden boards are intro- 
duced such that one edge of it rests on the groove in the side board and 

the other side remains projecting out of the mould frame and is supported 
there on blocks such that 1/2"' concrete can be poured over it to form the 
top surface of the unit. 


d. Concrete is poured over the curved wooden boards and finished 
smooth for the entire length. 


e. The curved wooden boards are removed, after 4 hours. 
f. The mould is opened after 24 hours and the units removed. 


7. The results of tests indicate that these types of construction have ade- 
quate strength to withstand static, sustained and shock loads. The saving 
in comparison’ to usual roofs is 25% for roofs composed of guna tile units 
and steel reinforced beams with waterproofing, 33% for roofs composed of 
guna tile units with bamboo beams and waterproofing; and 41% for roofs 
composed of concrete curved units and steel reinforced beams with water- 
proofing. 
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Volume 18, Number 5, May 1961. 
Pages 193-197. 


INDIA APPLIES RURAL TECHNIQUES 





OF SELF-HELP TO RAPIDLY GROWING CITY NEIGHBORHOODS 





B. Chatterjee 


1. B. Chatterjee, Director, Urban Community Development, Municipal 
Corporation of Delhi, India, tells the story of how social workers, train- 
ed in the arts of community organization, are bringing city dwellers to- 
gether in block organizations (''vikas mandals"') and helping them to help 
themselves. The methods being used were first tried out in rural areas -- 
in the village development programs for which India is so well known, 


2. In 1956, the Ford Foundation placed a modest initial grant at the dis- 
posal of the Health Ministry; in 1958, the grant was transferred to the 
municipal corporation of Delhi, when a department of urban community 
development was set up to prepare plans for pilot projects in urban com- 
munity development. Recently, an additional grant has been made to 
continue the project another three years. 


3. We have undertaken six pilot projects in Delhi to initiate community 
development by first organizing urban communities for their own welfare 
on a self-help basis. They are now in full operation. Each of the first 
six pilot projects has a distinctive flavor, as follows: 


a. Slum area is a highly congested section of the city, in a lower in- 
come bracket, where there is considerable diversity of population 
as to occupation, caste and religion. 


b. Slum area in a highly congested section of the city, in a lower 
income bracket, but with relative unity in occupation, religion and 
backgrounds. 


c. Slum area in a highly congested part of the city, with lower-middle 
income groups such as industrial workers. 


d. Slum bustee (hutment) colony, where improvement in physical 
environment may be the major problem. 


e. New housing project to which former slum bustee residents have 
been moved. 


f. Government displaced persons housing estate, where the problems 
are chiefly cultural and recreational. 
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4. About 250 families, or 1250 persons, living in a geographically 
contiguous local area are systematically met and stimulated to take an 
interest in local problems by two trained community organizers (a man 

and a woman). The goal is to enable the people to establish a vikas mandalo, 
a people's own development council. These mandals, identify local] prob- 





lems and seek solutions within their means, with some external help that 
the community organizers may be able to extend. A pool of field program 
organizers--specialists in such subjects as public health nursing,.recrea- 
tion, handicraft, social education, etc. -- are also available to these 
organizations from the Department of Urban Community Development. 


5. Although we have delimited the size of a local block council at about 250 
families for the pilot project, this size needs to be properly assessed and 
established. What is the minimum size of population that ought to be the 
basic unit? Considerations of effectiveness in organization and economy 

in operation would no doubt be determining factors. 


6. The concept of a mohalla, which is perhaps the nearest equivalent to a 
"neighborhood,'' varies from place to place. We are therefore, launching 
two neighborhood projects to determine the optimum size of mohallas and 
blocks, or vikas mandals. 





7. We have also selected two of the pilot project areas for expansion into 
pilot neighborhood projects. Each such neighborhood unit will consist of 
about ten vikas mandal areas, with about 2500 families, or 12,500 persons. 





These councils will work on larger problems for improvement of the area, 
such as school, dispensary, open spaces, transport, shopping, etc. It is 
hoped that a team of five men and five women community organizers will be 
able to tackle this project. A neighborhood council is to be made up of only 
representatives of the local vikas mandals. In due course, we hope the 





councils will send representatives to a city-wide welfare council. 


8. Goals and Objectives. Our basic goal is to promote the growth of 





healthy, harmonious and satisfying community life and to encourage the 
development of citizen organization through citizen participation in pro- 
grams of civic improvement. The objectives are: 


a. to secure the social integration of the communities on a local 
neighborhood basis by creating a feeling of fellowship in organizing 
mutual aid programs and a feeling of responsibility in assisting 
neighbors in distress; 


b. to develop a sense of civic pride through citizen participation in 
civic improvement projects and in campaigns to make the city better 
and more beautiful; 


c. to prepare the ground for democratic decentralization of the 
municipal administration by training citizens in management of 
democratic institutions and by preparing local leadership; 
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d. to create the necessary climate for undertaking programs of 
economic betterment based on making the maximum use of community 
resources and initiative. 


9. Lessons Learned. One major criticism of our work might be that per- 
haps this approach is too costly when we consider the large number of slums 
and the meager financial resources of the country. Our experience is that 

we have been able to move faster than anticipated and a good vikas mandal can 
be organized within 12 to 14 weeks. Workers can then shift to new areas, so 
Delhi could hope to cover the entire slum population of the city in five years. 








10. One of the most important feelings we have developed relates to the 
economic ability of slum dwellers to undertake self-help projects. Earlier, 
we had felt that the poverty of slum dwellers was beyond redemption. 
However, we have been pleasantly disillusioned. In our anxiety not to over- 
burden the slum dwellers, we have provided that the annual subscription 

for membership to the vikas mandal could be paid “n two six-month install- 
ments. However, in the project so far, 420 mem pers have enrolled them- 
selves as members paying the full fee. ° 





ll. We find that industrial workers are frequently more tired physically 
after a long day of work and, when they return home, they do not show 
much interest in additional activities. Moreover, union activities at the 
industrial plant furnish them with most of the organized acitivities in which 
they are interested. It is, however, possible that industrial labor has had 
some bitter experience of organization that makes them shy to any kind of 
organization at all. 


12. Some of the tentative conclusions outlined earlier will have to be tested 
further by our evaluation unit. However, achievements so far are quite 
encouraging and response of the people quite heartening. In three of our 
projects, results have been beyond our expectations; in two, have met 
them; and in one, have fallen short of them. 
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Abstracted from E/CN. 5/356. 
United Nations Social Commission 
Thirteenth session, Item 4 (b) of 
the provisional agenda. 

27 February 1961. Mimeographed. 
53 pages. 


THE APPLICABILITY OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT TO URBAN 
AREAS 





Report by the Secretary General 


1. The Delhi program reviewed in the previous article was included as a 
case study in this report. EKISTICS has omitted the introductory general- 
ities of this document and abstracts from two other case studies, and then 
from the conclusions and recommendations. 


2. The Dacca Programme. Pakistan's programme of urban community de- 
velopment has attained a highly sophisticated form, particularly the admin- 
istrative structure devised to execute it. From its origins in 1954 at Karachi 
and 1955 at Dacca,the programme has followed similar lines in each wing of 
the country, but the Dacca programme has been developed more intensively 
and for that reason is described here in some detail. 





3. in each project in Dacca,the unit of operation was initially the municipal 
ward, comprising a population of approximately twenty to twenty-five thou- 
sand. Each ward was then sub-divided into ten muhallahs (literally, 
localities), which approximate to the "unions'' whose committees now serve 

as ''basic democracies". At the ward level ''neighbourhood councils" have 
been set up, consisting of representatives of muhallah committees and of 
local voluntary agencies covering one or two muhallahs. Ward teams are 

led by a male Project Leader and a female Social Worker, who supervise 

the work of muhallah-level workers and use their good offices to co-ordinate 
the efforts of government services with those of the local people. Dacca asa 
whole is to have a gazetted cityewide or district-wide urban community devel- 
opment body, so related to the District Office staff, the Municipal Council and 
the heads of the technical services, as to be able to co-ordinate the activities 
of various services, give technical support in work undertaken in the projects, 
select areas for new projects, recruit and train new personnel, evaluate the 
work of the projects, and submit periodic reports. The programme has since 
spread from Dacca to other centres in East Pakistan and a proposal has been 
considered for the formation of a Provincial Board for Urban Community 
Development to ensure technical and administrative assistance, to establish 
lines of communication and authority between the Provincial Government and 
field services (in order to ensure continuity of the programme at Province and 
District levels) and to arrange for the provision of equipment and funds. 
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4. The people's participation is elicited in several ways. To begin with, 
the very concept of a neighbourhood council connotes the bringing together 

of local organizations and elected representatives through whom the major 
local efforts of people are canalized. Local people are involved in the 
planning and actualization of such projects as the formation of co-operatives, 
surveys of local conditions, and educational and recreational activities in 
neighbourhood centres. The paid muhallah-level worker (who is in some ways 
characteristic of the East Pakistan programme) has as his main task the 
stimulation of self-help activities among local residents in such tasks as 
levelling roads, garbage disposal and drainage. A centre provides a place 
where the inhabitants of a ward may gather to voice their needs and plan 
for local efforts to achieve their solution. 


5. It is reported that achievements in Dacca include: 


a. campaign with the help of volunteers and the Department of Health 
against cholera; 


b. fortnightly clean-up campaigns; 
c. grants to projects for adult education; 
d. social surveys on socio-economic conditions in ward districts; 


e. preparation of a small-scale industry plan, keeping in view 
availability of raw materials, skilled personnel and marketing 
facilities. 


f. formation of small-scale industry training centres; 


g. establishment of health clinics, milk distribution centres, and 
sewing centres; 


h. organization of youth-clubs and women's associations; 


i. representation of neighbourhood interests in hearings before 
municipal committees. 


6. For 1960, in East Pakistan, plans were formulated to increase the 
number of projects from sevento twelve, to construct a training centre for 
muhallah-level workers and to continue the construction of community 
centres. - It was planned to train 100 muhallah-level workers each year, 
with an emphasis on practical fields in their training curriculum. Courses 
were planned in community development, small-scale industry, co-opera- 
tion, adult literacy, social education and sanitation and public health 
education, social policy, home economics and child welfare. 


7. Pakistan's Second Five Year Plan (1960-1965) notes that twenty-five urban 
community development projects have already been established and sets as a 
goal the opening of ninety-eight more to cover about two million people, or a 
quarter of the urban population, at a capital cost of about Rs. 5.5 million and 
a recurring cost of Rs. 5 miilion during the period. (About U.S. $1.1 million 
and $1 million respectively. ) 
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8. The Saigon Project. In Saigon, Republic of Viet-Nam, the problem 

of squatters' settlements is being handled in one of the city quarters by 

a representative committee appointed by the municipal administrator and 
including religious and labour leaders. This quarter is so congested and 
marshy that the provision of even the basic facilities of sanitation and 
transport has been difficult, especially since, in the master plan, it is 
zoned for non-residential uses. The committee has, however, been able 
to win the co-operation of the people and serves as a channel of communi- 
cation between them and the authorities. One of the improvements is the 
construction of a raised trail linking the market, the school, the pagoda and 
the public water points. The male inhabitants of the ward provided the 
labour, while the municipality provided the paving slabs, fill, transport 
and technical assistance. Repair and maintenance of the trail are also a 





joint responsibility. 


9. Conclusions. The evidence gathered in this study suggests that much 
has already been done to bring together organized popular effort and 

governmental services for the improvement of conditions in urban neigh- 
bourhoods. In this sense, community development has been practised in 
urban areas, whether this was done under the flag of community develop- 





ment or not. 


10. The evidence available also suggests the following brief, tentative 
generalizations about the experience to date: 


a. From living in territorial propinquity, people develop common 
interests; some of these are matters of conscious concern (e.g., 
sickness) and others are not necessarily recognized (e. g., communal 
waste-disposal); 


b. Local people will take the initiative in serving their own collective 
interest, provided they are aware of the action needed and can find or 
develop appropriate organs through which to act; 


c. The areas in which there is organization to serve close-to-home 
interests are usually small, i.e., the neighbourhood with a short 
walking radius; 


d. Some countries follow a poiicy of demarcating urban neighbour- 
hoods by physical planning, by treating them as common service 

areas for all programmes which have to be within easy reach of families, 
and by grouping together the facilities for these basic services. 


e. Care is sometimes taken to organize a neighbourhood in such a way 
as to facilitate communication and action among all segments of the 
population living there, e.g., by a territorial division of the primary- 
school service-area into blocks or streets and, in some circumstances, 
even into sub-blocks; 
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f. Organization sometimes takes the ferm of a federation or co- 
operative of functional associations using a common facility, e.g., 
clubs using a neighbourhood recreational or cultural centre; 


g. Non-governmental groups or associations (personnes morales de 
droit privé) predominate at neighbourhood and lower levels; 








h. It is useful, and often indispensable, for neighbourhood action to 
be encouraged and aided by central or local Government, or a 
government recognized non-governmental organization; 


i. It is desirable to have a consistent governmental policy with 
regard to local civic action and to ensure that all basic public 
services are equally available in all neighbourhoods; 


j. Inthese circumstances it is useful to have personnel who are 
specially trained to give aid and advice to neighbourhood groups and 
to ensure liaison between them and governmental and other services; 


k. It is useful to orient professional and technical services towards 
consultation and collaboration with neighbourhood groups; 


l. It is also desirable to train leaders of local groups; 


m. Local associations play a dual role: 


(i) they formulate local needs in consultation with local govern- 
ment and other government services; and 


(ii) they endeavour to satisfy some of these needs by collective 
self-help or by collective work-partnership with local government 
or other government services; 


n. Construction and redevelopment programmes are important stimuli 
to local action on a territorial basis, since people are concerned with 
security of tenure in their homes; 


o. Educative recreational and cultural leisure-time activities play 
an important role as a basis for local action; 


p. It is possible that crisis-oriented neighbourhood groups last 
only as long as the crisis; 


q. Neighbourhood associations will probably continue to exist if 
they have continuing functions. 


ll. Recommendations. It is hoped that the cases analysed in this study and 
the tentative generalizations arising from them may prove useful in an in- 
creasing number of practical projects and programmes. At the same time, 
further experimentation and observation are needed to test the validity of 
these generalizations as working hypotheses. The recommendations which 
follow concern field studies, pilot projects and seminars, workshops and 
study tours. They are not limited to the current biennium but also include 
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projects which might be considered for the years 1963-64, as has been done 
also in the case of the long range programme of concerted action in the field 


of urbanization. 


a. 


Field Studies: 

(1) Study of steps necessary to minimize the social disruption 
attendant on urban development in Africa. 

(2) Study of changes in the relationship between ethnic and 
neighbourhood organization in urban areas of Africa. 

(3) Study of the extent and operation of neighbourhood improve- 
ment associations in Latin America. 

(4) Study of the role of ward councils in Moscow and Tokyo, 
block organizations in Moscow, and neighbourhood associations 
in Tokyo, and ward councils in both these cities, with particular 
reference to decentralization of responsibility for basic public 
services. 

(5) Evaluation of a selected urban community development 
project in Pakistan, including appraisal of the role of cooperatives. 


Pilot Projects: 

(1) A pilot project for neighbourhood rehabilitation and integration 
in a Mediterranean city; 

(2) Co-ordinated development of one segment of a city in Asia 

and the Far East; e.g., in Bangkok, where many social and related 
services have been developed with assistance from United Nations, 
WHO and UNICEF, and which is being re-segmented by new 

traffic arteries constructed with bilateral assistance. 

(3) Two pilot projects to gain practical experience of the applicability 
of community development to urban areas in Africa, as planned by 
the Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) for 1961-62. 


Seminars, Workshops and Study Tours: 

(1) A regional seminar on urban community development for 
countries of Asia andthe Far East as planned for 1962. 

(2) An inter-regional tour for the comparative study of com- 
munity development principles to urban areas, encouragement 
of pilot projects, and indication of areas for international co- 


operation. 

(3) Regional workshops for the study of specific problems of urban 
community development by civic leaders from selected cities in 
West Africa and Latin America. 

(4) A regional workshop for the study of problems connected with 
community facilities and low-cost housing within the framework of 
community development programmes in Africa. 
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Abstracted from ''Bauen & Wohnen", 
April 1961. Pages 139-142. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, PLANNING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 





Paul-Henry Chombart de Lauwe 


1, Paul-Henry Chombart de Lauwe bases this article on his direction of 

a research project for 10 years and on extensive travels. As a sociologist 
he outlines what he considers to be the two problems that are confronting 
planning and then goes on to outline those studies which might lead to an 
understanding of the problems. 


2. Standard Problems. The sociology of planning ought to be able to 
rely on concrete research on the basis of which it is possible to proceed 
with some hope of success to more general studies. These two problems 
can be cited from the work of our research group: 





a. The evolution of the town. Going hand in hand with several obser- 
vations, which are already known, on the types of dwelling, we have 
been led step by step to perfect new methods to represent population 
volume, the delimitation of agglomerations, demographic development 
by way of sectors, trade distribution according to the rhythms of visits 
to the shops set up by the inhabitants of a town, the study of alternative 
emigration, the structure and delimitation of districts, the pinpointing 
of the phenomena of social disintegration and the classification of 
districts that have come down in the social world. 


b. The evolution of the district and neighbourhood relationships. 

Even the idea of district-needs requires redefinition. There are in 
towns, units of social life that can be established not merely in accordance 
with the work done on the various trades, but in accordance with neigh- 
bourhood relationships and various other criteria. These units are not 
the same in working-class districts as those where the living-standards 
are high. The comparative studies carried out in old districts and new 
housing-centres brings out most clearly difference in behaviour and 
needs. In rural life the village is a reflection of society as a whole. 
The role of a district in urban life cannot be the same: what is it then? 
Once this question has been set, it can be solved by precise studies. 


3. A New View of Social Space. The totality of facts studied must be re- 
placed by a space, which it is necessary to define in order to prevent con- 
fusion anderror. This form of space, which is neither ordinary geographical 
space nor social space that has no linkg with the material framework, possesses 
a multiplicity of dimensions. It is also the reflection of a civilization. The 
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manner in which human beings both see and conceive objects in this space 
corresponds to their view of the world and their system of values. 


a. Amulti-dimensional space. For a long time human beings have 
livedinatwo-dimensional space. At the present moment the third 
dimension is occupying an increasingly important place in social rela- 
tions. But above all, there are other dimensions that progressively 
come into play: time, time-money, income level, and others. 


b. The reflection of a civilization. The socio-geographical space 

in which we place people and the facts under study reflects social 
structures and the culture of the society in its totality. What is valid 
at the level of the town, where the shapes on the ground express the 
life of a society in its entirety, also holds for the interior of a dwell- 
ing. The space in which the family lives shows a view of the world 
that will vary depending on the civilization in which the family is to 
be found. 


c. Perception and representation of space. Men behave and think 
within this complex space according to the different social groups 
to which they belong. The material framework may be such that it 
is impossible to make this projection of the space represented in 
real life and then there will come about serious forms of dis-equil- 
ibrium as a result. 


d. Dynamic study and planning. Some form of agreement must be 
found among the system of thought, the social structures and the 
material framework. Each and every type of planning must bear in 
mind this reciprocal play between the framework and human beings. 


4. A Program? We believe that the sociologists will have to keep in mind 





as their main aim the idea of satisfying the needs and aspirations of various 
levels of the population. Planning, therefore, should be subsidiary to the 
desire to make use of techniques to bring about the framework best adapted 
to social structures and not to adapt social structures and behaviour to an 
evolution in technique over which we should no longer have any mastery. 
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Abstracted from "Journal of the 
American Institute of Planners" 
Volume XXVII, Number 2, May 1961. 
Pages 121-126. 


PLANNING ABSORBS ZONING 





Carl Feiss 


1, Carl Feiss currently maintains an active consulting practice in planning 
and urban renewal, with offices in Washington, D.C. He has been director 
of Columbia University's Planning and Housing Division and of the University 
of Denver's School of Architecture and Planning, as well as having been 
associated with federal and city planning and renewal agencies. 


2. Has Zoning Worked? Has zoning, since 1925, helped to build or rebuild, 
control or stimulated, good well-planned man-made places for all the things 
man does in urbanized places? Is there a chance, an off-chance, that we 
have been captivated by a concept so persuasive and so self-propelling that 
it seems both a means and an end? Have we allowed ourselves to be lulled 
into a coma of mass acceptance of words and actions within both reality and 
mythology? Like the esoteric wiring of a computer, has an idea become so 
glitteringly enchantingly romanticized that it, as a gadget, has become for 
some of us as important or more important than the results it was designed 
to produce ? 





3. Placing zoning in perspective, judging its accomplishments and lack of 
accomplishment, we recognize today that the concept of a negative regulatory 
measure for the control of land use-and intensity of development is philoso- 
phically opposite from the present-day concept of development and redevel- 
opment with its positive implications. As always the negative and positive 
are poles apart. We therefore find that where positive programs tor devel- 
opment and redevelopment are under way, they frequently come in conflict 
with the older and more deeply intrenched regulatory measures. Or these 
older measures are found inadequate to meet the requirements of a positive 
program, and it becomes necessary to insert rules and regulations which 
support the design intent. Development and redevelopment imply a design 
intent which zoning has never served in adequate fashion, other than in 
broad-brush treatment of existing and expendable uses and attendant height 
and density controls. The results of what has been done within the powers 
of zoning and what is being and can be done within the powers of development 
and redevelopment are hardly comparable. 


4. Sins of Omission. We can now regret the apparently uncorrectable errors 
in the fundamental tenets of zoning, errors which appeared at once but have 
not yet been fully recognized either by zoning proponents or by the people who 
go along because they know no better way. The first and perhaps the most 
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incomprehensible error was that the draftsmen of zoning considered open 

land or open space to be expendable. The resuit has been that space, which 
should have been reserved for both public and private use as part of a general 
plan and supported by zoning, has not been so preserved, and nowhere within 
the concept of zoning is there a basis for the protection of such areas. It should 
be clear by this time that the term "undeveloped land" must be dropped from 
our vocabulary and that we must substitute for it a category of open-land use, 
even when such open land is presently ''vacant" or "unoccupied." 


5. The second grave error in the philosophy of zoning is the proposition that 
it can be adequately and knowledgeably administered by politically appointed 
citizens with neither technical know-how nor a plan to refer to--other than 
the zoning map. Today, we are dealing with a concept that is incomprehen- 
sible to the average person because of legal and technical complexity. In the 
zoning of any city, why should we expect a citizen group to vote on the techni- 
cal changes involved in densities and coverage, in the mathematics of set- 
backs and floor-area ratios, any more than we would expect a citizen group 
to pass judgment on the engineering design of a suspension bridge? The 
design and re-design of cities, and their maintenance at the highest possible 
level of human, economic and physical value, is a task of such magnitude 
that the validity of uninformed or amateur approaches to it is subject to 
question. 


6. The Tool of Planning! Because of the mystical concept that has grown 

up that zoning ''is a tool of planning,'' we have all hesitated to question those 
who have the responsibility for the use of this "'tool''. Regretfully, we are 
compelled to say that if zoning is considered a tool to pin down a land - and 
building-control program, the tool is hardly more than a thumb-tack to be 
pried loose with one fingernail at the first meeting of the board of adjustment. 





7. What has happened is that zoning is not a tool of planning but that planning 
has become atool of zoning. A master plan or general plan which deviates 
too much from existing zoned uses of land is considered as upsetting the 
acceptable tax base and real estate values, as well as interfering with the 
normal speculative process. This is why changes in zoning are so difficult 
to bring about and, when they are brought about, why so frequently they are 
only minor modifications of long-accepted ordinances. 


8. The pursuit of the best public interest via the democratic process is 
never-ending. So also is the constant search for the improvement of human 
welfare. This means an ever-continuing evaluation of the strengths of the 
bridges between the people and their government and their law. The quasi- 
judicial citizen boards which exist in nearly every American city are among 
these bridges. In the boards of appeal or boards of adjustment in zoning we 
fiad a structure that is inadequate to carry the weight of responsibility for 
decisions that have far-reaching effect on the nature of man-made environment. 


9. The Development Plan. What we must consider now is how to reverse the 





priorities of planning and zoning in both strength andtime. The best tool at 
our disposal, and also the newest, lies in the strength of urban redevelopment 
and renewal. Today we must think of urban development as being the more 
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positive and stronger weapon to be used by planners. In the process of 
planning and replanning and future planning for communities, design re- 
quirements for development using renewal powers and action will inevitably 
modify present zoning patterns. A mechanism has therefore been develop- 
ed which supersedes the older one, and within the foreseeable futureit can 
place planning in its proper and primary position in local government. 


10. The Plan Absorbs the Zone. Aclear look at the development process 
raises the question of whether ultimately the controls of zoning should not 

be absorbed into planning districts, neighborhood, and city-wide development 
plans and programs, staged, as is suggested in the federal community re- 
newal program, in such a way that their accomplishment can be carried out 
in sequence or, where feasible, simultaneously. The regulatory measures 
and covenants which go with the development plan or program on a planning 
district or area basis would be those which relate specifically to the design 
of the plan itself and to the uses and purposes to which land and buildings are 
to be put. A new and more vital role is automatically created for the design 
planner. 





ll. Inserted, also, will be required development plans for ''undeveloped" 
land. Orderly development of open land can only take place when it has been 
planned in advance, as part of a process as valid as that of planning for the 
replanning and redesign of land cleared by urban redevelopment and urban 
renewal. There should be no distinction in the planning process between the 
replanning of old areas and the planning of new and still-to-be-developed 
lands. The process under consideration is not just that of the change of 
land use, as mentioned above, but also the creation of an orderly design for 
a change in land use. This could well mean a development process directed 
towards the creation of new communities. Such communities must be part of 
the development process within a political subdivision or of the development 
process which creates new political subdivisions of an orderly type. Other- 
wise chaos continues. 


12. Summary. We can still make use of the experience we gained in zoning -- 
particularly in the design of new covenants and rules to support designed 
development plans. Conceivably, zoning may remain as a generalized support- 
ing legal measure, but it may well become a superfluous procedure. If so, 

it should be cut out, but not before the development planning design is well 
established. We are verging on programs for community objectives more 
readily achievable than in many years of modern planning history. In 

stepping towards comprehensive community goals through the mechanism 

of designed area development plans based on the growing planning powers 

of renewal, we will be retiring old systems with due honor, but making new 
history. 
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BRITISH TOWN PLANNING: ONE IDEOLOGY OR THREE? 





Donald L. Foley 


1. Professor Donald Foley, of the Department of City and Regional Planning, 
University of California, Berkeley, prepared the materials for this paper 
during a year at the London School of Economics and Political Science on a 
Social Science Research Council grant. 


2. British town planning, in attempting to assimilate diverse streams of 
interests and outlook -- ranging from reform to design to practical admin- 
istration -- has a complex setting and history. It is our purpose to focus on 
the substantive features of town planning ideology, rather than the procedural, 
and on the degree to which a particular social philosophy of city life and of 
urban spatial arrangements is included. We are suggesting three separate 
propositions as stating, in compressed form, three main ideologies of 
British town planning. These propositions are at once complementary and 
competitive. 


3. Proposition 1: Town planning's main task is to reconcile competing claims 
for the use of limited land so as to provide a consistent, balanced and orderly | 
arrangement of land uses. This is a sort of budget function, allocating land 
according to some sense of priorities and working for an overall spatial arrange- 
ment that: best incorporates this allocation. By itself this ideological proposition 
carries a sense of neutrality. In political terms it conveys that nice ambiguity 
which proclaims that a balanced and orderly arrangement of land uses is in the 
public interest without committing the government to a pre-statement of just 
what constitutes this balanced and orderly arrangement. It injects civic res- 
ponsibility, but makes of town planning an umpire type of activity that, in turn, 
depends upon the wisdom and integrity of elected and appointed officials to act 

in the public's best interest. It encourages considerable flexibility and adapt- 
ability. It ties in well with the central government's fiscal planning, in which 
commitments must be kept reasonably short-run so as to be able to adapt to 
new problems or conditions. It also accords well with the authoritativeness 

that seems to go with Ministerial decisions in Britain. If the Minister judges 

a planning decision to be in the public interest, that is that. Such a Ministerial 
judgment is not subject to further judicial overview. 











4. This proposition recognizes that Britain has become so urbanized and hence 
so crowded and that the competing pressures for land have become so great that 
nothing short of governmental responsibility for an equitable distribution and an 
orderly arrangement of land uses will suffice. It reflects the distinct suspicion 
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that the land market has not worked for the public interest, with even the more 
conservative interests agreeing that some fair system of land use controls are 
needed. But it conveys the conviction that in the best British traditions of 
democratic representation, fair play, balance and compromise, the control 

of land use be sensitive to public opinion and to normal political representation 
of interests. Further, it would seem to reject the idea that any long range, 
inflexible, or dictatorial plan that would impose some particular set of politi- 
cal leaders' or of professional planners' notions of how Britons are to live 
could be permitted. The tradition of judging each case on its own merits seems 
to be congruent with this image of fair play and compromise, and this tradition 
has been extensively relied upon in the British system of planning controls. 


5. Proposition 2: Town Planning's central function is to provide a good (or 
better) physical environment; a physical environment of such good quality is 
essential for the promotion of a healthy and civilized life. Certainly of initial 
importance is town planning's happy position as an intermediate point of view; 

it avoids some of the lack of purpose and commitment implicit in the first, 
neutralist approach, and in providing this possibility of commitment it gains 

a greater power of attracting support and of providing a sense that one is really 
working for something worthwhile if engaged in town planning. And yet it seems 
to avoid the complexities. of this being openly an activity involving social plan- 
ning; it preserves a sort of fiction that this is merely physical planning. - 











6. Focusing on a better physical environment puts town planning in something 
of adilemma,. Either town planning conceives of this physical environment as 
sufficiently an end in itself, as a quality to be strived for, while the social- 
spatial patterns of urban living work themselves out through other mechanisms 
than town planning: for example, through the market mechanism, through the 
perpetuation of traditional community patterns, or as the resultant of varied 
public policies not in themselves necessarily co-ordinated to the point of qual- 
ifying as planning. Or town planning openly accepts the better physical en- 
vironment as merely an intermediate goal in which case the critical question 
must also be asked: intermediate to what further goals? As soon as this 
question gets seriously asked the search for a more complete rational 

pushes one rapidly beyond physical planning per se. This leads us to a con- 
sideration of the third major view of town planning's function. 


7. Proposition 3: Town planning, as part of a broader social programme, is 
responsible for providing the physical basis for better urban community life; 

the main ideals toward which town planning is to strive are (a) the provision of 
low-density residential areas (b) the fostering of local community life and (c) 

the control of conurban growth. Accordingly, town planning, while also including 
a responsibility for allocating land and improving the physical environment, 

has as its major challenge the mastery over current urban growth and expansion 
trends in the interest of preserving or recreating towns and town life. 

















8. From this general philosophy, these propositions derive: the further growth 
of conurbations and larger towns shall be carefully controlled, and this requires 
controls to prevent crowding on the land (hence, density controls), controls of 
horizontal spread or sprawl (hence, greenbelts), and controls over employment 
concentration (particularly on industrial employment to date). Local residential 
communities shall be promoted wherever reconstruction or new peripheral 
building provide opportunities. Within conurbations, these may be neighbour- 
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hood units or larger community sectors; outside of conurbations they may be 
new towns or deliberately expanded smaller towns. These local communities 
shall be reasonably self-contained and, in so far as possible, socially 
balanced; they shall contain a full array of community facilities, with good, 
safe internal access to these facilities; work places shall be provided in or 
near these communities so as to provide reasonably short trips to work, to 
relieve the congestion arising from too many long commuting trips within a 
conurbation, and to provide a sense of balance to the community so that it is 
not a mere dormitory. 


9. The propositions that go to comprise this social ideology are not completely 
separate from certain propositions that could be part of the second view. For 
example, the stress on keeping town as town and country as country, and pre- 
venting their uncontrolled fusion (the treat here being termed 'sprawl'), can 

be interpreted either in more strictly physical environmental terms, albeit 
with some symbolic concern for the town as a social unit, or in more social 
terms, in the sense that maintaining a limit to town expansion makes for a 
more compact town or conurbation, and consequently and purposefully, this 
makes for a greater amount of social interaction and a greater social psycholo- 
gical sense of identification with the community. 


10. The social ideology that has emerged is essentially this: the best com- 
munity life is to be provided in small, reasonably low-density communities. 
Building upon the traditional form and social organization of the English village, 
an image of desirable community life is held up as an ideal. This does not 
insist that communities be only villages. It accepts the existence of continuing 
importance of large cities, but seeks to introduce into their further growth or 
their rebuilding a local-community social and physical environment as a town 
planning goal. For further growth the answer is new towns or the deliberate 
and controlled expansion of certain already existing small towns. For rebuild- 
ing within the larger city, neighbourhood units and communities (each embracing 
several neighbourhood units) are to be worked toward. 


ll. Ideological Ambivalence as an Adaptive Mechanism. The identification in 
this article of three sub-ideologies inevitably reflects a degree of selectivity. 
Others could, and with justification, plead the case of somewhat different 
classifications of ideological views. Hence, we must immediately warn 
against the verification of our particular conceptions. But perhaps our parti- 
cular division does serve to suggest something of the fascinating paradox of 
town planning's basic philosophic support. It should be clear, for example, 
that in some ways the three ideological components blur into each other. 

The first and the second, land-use and physical environmental foci, do not 
appear incompatible, and they both steer clear of some of the greater com- 
plexities of social goals and programmes. Nor are the second and third sub- 
ideologies, in themselves, difficult to reconcile. They both stress goals of 
improving the physical environment, with the second rather concentrating on 
the desirability of a good environment as a social goal in itself, and the other 
more consciously viewing the good environment as an intermediate goal 
directed toward bringing about certain further goals as to the character of 
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community life. The greatest step is from the neutralism of the first to the 
social advocacy of the third. But even this is not so inconsistent if one 
assumes that any sense of balance in the first upon which priorities may be 
based must inevitably depend upon some social philosophy, and that such a 
philosophy could in fact encompass various of the considerations also sug- 
gested more fully under the second or the third sub-ideologies. 


12. Let us look at an example: The first problem is how town planning can 
promote a firm social image of the communities to be achieved on the one 
hand, and, as is expected in a democratic framework, not presume to dictate 
just how people are to live, onthe other. It does this by having parallel 
ideologies that provide, respectively, each kind of support. This helps to 
get over the difficult judge and advocate conflict that rather plagues the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government. The first part of the ideology 
just openly calls for responding to those pressures for land that seem to 
reflect the greatest needs as expressed through political pressures com- 
bined with a civic sense of balance as between these needs. The second and 
third parts of the ideology support certain qualities of community environ- 
ment toward which development should be directed. 


13. British observers, and no doubt correctly, see America city planning as 
less mature in its social policy. When they express fear of the American- 
ization of British town planning they are deploring the possibility that 

British planning may become even more neutral and accepting of going trends. 
And yet beyond a certain point British citizens, like their American counter- 
parts, are not willing to put too much power into the hands of a town planning 
activity to 'dictate' certain social environmental qualities as goals. 


14. The Strain of Ideological Inconsistency. Some of the substantive strains 
which flow from the simultaneous acceptance of sub-ideologies that contain 
elements of inconsistency have already been identified. While trying to avoid 
any undue repetition of these, we do want to’summarize in one place the 
major inconsistencies and latent conflicts. 





15. Perhaps the major strain is the continuing attempt to be both judge 

and advocate. This has been given considerable discussion from legal and 
administrative points of view, and some modifications have recently been 
introduced reflecting the recommendations of the Franks Committee. * But 
the strain runs right down to town planning's philosophic roots. It is to be 
preponderantly a mechanism by which elected and appointed public officials, 
acting responsibly and sensitively in the public interest, allocate amounts 
and favoured locations of land to competing demanding users, and work 
toward a semblance of orderly development? This tends to make a town 
planning an activity rather different from the run of governmental activities, 
each with a substantive sphere to promote and to regulate. Or is it to be 
rather more of an activity dedicated to the provision of a physical environ- 
ment that fully reflects and carries out a social policy as to the kinds of 
communities being sought? This would make a town planning a community- 
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developing activity far more parallel in scope to public health or social service. 


16. This is, in e‘fect,the strain between sub-ideology number one and sub- 
ideology number three. We have already alluded to it, and have suggested 
that in the formative period to date both ideologies have been accepted and 
have been relied upon in such mixture as best fitted circumstances and 
outlooks. 


17. No full and satisfactury theory has been evolved and applied to town 
planning that bridges the two ideological positions. Perhaps the closest has 
been that suggested by Lichfield when he proposes that town planning should 
seek to minimize social costs and that it should work for a balance as between 
private and social costs. * This is in the spirit of various attempts throughout 
the world to apply economic analysis to questions of policy choice. The diffi- 
culties in this mode of competitive analysis have by no means been resolved. 
But it does represent the idea that a comparative analysis of costs and bene- 
fits, including social costs and benefits, may help to bring into the open the 
respective favourable and unfavourable features of alternative policies. It 

is worth asking whether sociologists may not themselves be able to intro- 
duce modes of comparative analysis as between alternative community 
patterns so as to throw more tested understanding into the storehouse of 
knowledge upon which town planners should be able to draw. 


18. Town planning has lacked a full and sophisticated understanding of the 
social implications of improving the physical environment. This is so around 
the world, and is by no means a distinctive British problem. What seems so 
serious to an American observer is the seeming lack of awareness in Britain 
that here is an intellectual problem of significant proportions and that any 
fully developed rationale supporting town planning awaits successful asgaults 
on this problem. And the complexity of the problem is belied by the simplistic 
reasoning that has become part of town planning's ideology. The strain here is 
between a rather full acceptance of sub-ideology number two that accepts 
improvement of the physical environment as a goal while not fully relating 
this to sub-ideology number three that support particular qualities of com- 
munity life and environment as goals. Phrased somewhat differently, town 
planning has tried to hedge as between physical planning and social planning, 
has developed something of an ideological basis for doing this, and has thus 
never more fully faced up to its responsibility for catalysing social goals 

and fully analysing what physical environmental improvements most real- 
istically facilitated these social goals. 


19. Not unrelated to this is the profession's self-image as technical. 
This naturally reflects the idea that its allied professions of architecture, 
engineering, etc. are also technical. Town planning does not seem to be 
fully recognized as an intermediate sort of activity as between broader 





* Nathaniel Lichfield, Economics of Planned Development (London: Estates 





Gazette, 1956), p. 277. 
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governmental policy determination and the more precise design of specific 
buildings or other projects. As suchit is, by definition, involved with social 
and political goals and it would seem appropriate for the town planning pro- 
fession to revise its self-image accordingly. 


20. There appears to be a further serious strain between the notion of 
long-range policy and plans and the idea of flexible, short-range planning 
and project formulation. If a long-range policy is to be put forth and im- 
plemented, this calls for a sense of goals and philosophy. Once this is 
established, it may then be desirable to sacrifice some short-run gains 

in the interests of greater gains over the long haul. Our reaction is that a 
flexible, administrative view of planning has rather taken over in the past 
decade. 


21. Finally, we wish to stress the institutional restraints and inroads that 
have been made on town planning in contrast to the myth of its comprehen- 
siveness. This has perhaps been one of the toughest sacrifices town plan- 
ning had to make in order to be allowed to come as far as it has. A most 
serious segment that has never been fully given to town planning is highway 
and transport planning. Nor has regional or national planning been put into 
effect sufficiently to guarantee systematic, positive regional policies and 
controls. 


22. Social Scientific Research and Town Planning Ideology. Town planners 
and sociologists might well combine efforts in looking in at town planning 
and in examining present town planning ideology. A sociology of town 
planning is called for. Also needed is an open attempt to identify and to 
analyze the rationale (or the lack thereof) upon which current town planning 
practice is based; and as necessary, to explore what modifications or 
clarifications in this rationale might be advisable. Town planning as an 
activity is inevitably supported by various chains of reasoning. These 
deserve to be fully brought into the open. Then for each chain, it is 
essential that the links be separately exhibited. Some of these links are 
propositions which with some ingenuity may be statable in hypothesis form 
and submitted to the empirical testing of social research. 
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EKISTICS READERS REPLY TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


This is the second time readers of EKISTICS have been asked to reply to a 
questionnaire, whose purpose has been to find out what adaptations of the 
present range and balance of its contents would best meet the interests of 
its readers. Results of the first questionnaire were reported in September 
1959 (8:47, pp. 155-158). Another will be circulted in January 1962. Since 
1959 both the number of EKISTIC readers and the amount of material dealing 
with the science of ekistics have grown. There was atime when the editors 
octasionally doubted whether they could collect enough material for the next 
issue. Now the problem is what to omit. Ekistics has not only spread among 
scientists, administrators and practitioners: it has also popular literature. 
Recently the following paragraph appeared in LIFE Magazine about the need 
for thinking in terms of ekistics by a newly created US department of govern- 
ment - The Peace Corps: 

The science of human settlements (derived from the Greek word for 

home), now coming into use among sociologists to describe the de- 

velopment of a housing project, a city or a whole nation in terms 

more rounded than the purely economic. The word is getting a big 

play in discussions of the development of backward countries in 

Peace Corps terms. For example, an economist might import 

skilled technicians to install a prefabricatec water purification plant 

in the shortest time possible; but an ekistician would design a less 

perfect waterworks for construction from local materials, using 


local skills and building at a time when more workmen needed jobs. 
(LIFE MAGAZINE, June 16, 1961.) 


PROFESSION: Incomparison with the earlier survey, present EKISTICS' 
readers are much more directly concerned with ekistic problems. At that 
time most of those replying were in educational institutions. Now the great 
majority are working in the field - ranging from economic development to 
building construction. 


READERSHIP: It is most gratéfying to note that by far the majority of those 
responding had received EKISTICS for well over 12 months and (judging from 
their replies) consistently read it from cover to cover. Further two thirds 
said that their copies were regularly read by more than four people. 


AREAS AND SUBJECTS OF INTERESTS: This was the important section of 
the questionnaire from the editorial point of view, and the most striking 
conclusion was that almost all readers (94%) were especially interested in 
reports of under-developed areas of the world, and that the articles "always" 
read were on Community Development. This was followed closely by City 
Plans, Doxiadis Reports, Site Planning and New Town Plans: all interested 
more than 60% of those replying. In this connection the editors would greatly 
welcome more material, either in the form of an original manuscript, 

cuttings from local papers or mimeographed reports. We would also welcome 


letters from readers with comments, criticisms or suggestions for improving 
the journal. 





